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WE GOT EM 


“We came at them out of the sun—peeled off, gave them the 


works and were upstairs again in a jiffy. Boy, that Allison’s 


an engine!” y Praise like that comes from 
deep down in a pilot’s heart! Dependability 
like that supports his confidence, his 
daring and his ability to win battles. 

It’s another reason why more 

than 65,000 Allison engines 

have been supplied to our 

fighter pilots on all fronts. + 

And when peace comes, Allison’s 

war-proved dependability will 

contribute to the fine flying 

qualities of planes in 


which you'll ride. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
se. % BUY MORE WAR BONDS | 
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POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38— Lightning 
P-39—Airacobra 
P-go— Warhawk 
A-36 and P-514— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


Allison already has furnished 
more than 85,000,000 H.P. for 
use in these planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


—— 
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Indianapolis, Indiana Divi s ION 0 F 
Every Sunday Afternoon— 


GENERAL Motors SYMPHONY OF THE ArR— NBC Network 
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ON STATION WNBT . . . TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands by “video.” Dial in “Wings of oy,” 
Pan American’s new television program. Every “roureenenn > it N.B.C.’s Now You Seattens WHEE. 


Last week | 
hundreds saw Paris 
by television... 


Tomorrow thousands will go 
to Paris by CLIPPER 


... Visiting Montmartre at night! Imag- 
ine seeing the home of Chanel — 


ODAY Pan American transatlantic 

services are operated “in the national 
interest”. . . But some day soon space 
aboard the Clippers will be available to 
everyone . . . New, giant Clippers, now 
on order, will begin flying .. . And Pan 
American’s plans for low-cost, over- 
ocean air transport within reach of the 
average man will come true. 


NEW, LOW RATES FOR WORLD TRAVEL 


When that day does come, thousands 
of American men and women who have 
only dreamed about going to Paris will 
be able to go there on a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion . . . 100 and 200-passenger, 300- 
mile-an-hour Clippers. will bring the 
capital of France only 11 hours away 
from New York... And there is only one 
France, only one Paris! 


Imagine stopping in the afternoon at 
a sidewalk café on the Champs Elysées 


and Schiaparelli gowns. Best of all, you 
will be atte to afford this trip; and the 
world’s best meals, served aboard the 
Clippers in flight, will be included in the 
price of your ticket. 

And wherever you plan to fly — Paris, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the South Pacific or China—remember 
that in the last 17 years Pan American 
World Airways has carried over 3,250,- 
000 passengers—men, women and chil- 
dren ...A record. unequaled by any 
other international airline. 


You will step into a different’ 
world when you board a post- 
war Clipper . . . Your ticket in- 
cludes delicious meals aloft. 


FIRST air service across the 
Pacifie (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 
For tomorrow's Clipper. trip, 
see your Travel Agent. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD AIRWAYS & 
Che System of the—Plying Clippers NN 





THE CASE OF THE SCRATCHING CAT 


“Are you superstitious. about black 
cats?” 
That’s the first thing Tom asked me 


when I saw “Midnight” in the pet shop 


window. Little did we know then that 
Tom’s jést was a grim warning. 

Several weeks later, my neighbor 
asked me if I would mind her baby. 
The child was on the floor playing with 
“Midnight.’”’ Suddenly, without warning, 
“Midnight” turned like a tiger ... 
made a vicious sweep with his paw, 
leaving an ugly red gash across the 
baby’s face. 

Today, the child still bears the 
scar of that slash. I can’t imagine 
what we could have done without the 
Medical Payments Coverage under 
our Liberty Mutual Personal Lia- 
bility Insurance policy. It assured 
little Patsy the best medical care. 
Tom and I were glad to have Liberty 
Mutual take care of these bills. 

Will your insurance pay medical 
expenses for guests or others who may 


be accidentally injured on your prop- 
erty? Does your insurance protect you 
against all the risks you run as a home 
and car owner? 

Don’t say “Sure!” unless you’re sure. 
There may be gaps in your present 
coverage which could: cost you your 
home and all your savings. Would you 
be protected if your dog bit a neighbor 
or a guest slipped.on your floor? Damage 
suit awards have been going up. 


We work to keep you safe 


Liberty Mutual “works to keep you 
safe” from accidents and their conse- 
quences ... by recommending the 
Coverages you need to protect your 
home and savings. . . by making avail- 
able research into the causes of acci- 
dents and how they can be avoided. . . 
by providing prompt, skilled claims 
service when unavoidable accidents 
do occur. The cost is surprisingly low. 

Write or telephone your nearest 
Liberty Mutual office for free copy 
of a striking new chart. It pictures 
the hazards which menace your 
security and well-being as a home 
owner. It shows graphically how you 
can take advantage of recent im- 
provements which have been made in 
simplifying and broadening all per- 
sonal insurance coverages. Write to- 
day for “How to Protect Your Home 
and Savings.” No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Nearly all our salesmen are 
in the service. They will be back to 
serve you — when peace is won. 
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U.S. Friction Tape 
in the front lines 
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Same tape. k same Boy 


IVE an American boy a roll of friction tape and he'll 
tackle just about any kind of a repair job that comes 
along ... with the odds on his doing it successfully. 


When boys like that donned uniform they found their 
old workbench friend more useful than ever. 


Take the men in the Signal Corps, whose resourceful- 
ness in emergencies is legendary. They use a lot of fric- 
tion tape — from their basic training schools right up to 
the front line observation posts. And a lot of that tape 
bears a familiar name —“Holdtite”. 


Same boy...same tape...made by the same people— 
United States Rubber Company. 


People who buy products create jobs for people who make 
products. That’s how a business grows big. It is your lik- 
ing for “U.S.” products that built this company. 

In the field of mechanical rubber goods alone “U.S.” 
products are in use in every phase of the vast, complex 
war machine...on land, at sea, in the air. 

Under the whiplash of military necessity, great scientific 
strides have been taken in adapting rubber to new pur- 
poses. The lessons learned, the skills and techniques per- 
fected will not be lost or forgotten at war’s end. 

They will be utilized to benefit you...to give you new 
and better products that bear the “U. S.” sea!. 





Listen to Science Looks Forward’ —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE. ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ° 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 








In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Led. 
is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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DESIGN FOR 
AIR PRESSURE 
SYSTEM 


by 


PAR KER 


Let’s take a frank look at the things 
that make the controls work—on this air 
pressure system or on your machines. 

Here are the specifications for the kind 
of tubing system that sound Fluid Power 
Engineering calls for: 


Streamlined Flow—for minimum pressure drop, 
freedom from obstructions and minimum 
demand on power source. 


Space Saving—making best possible use of 
available space. 


Easy Accessibility—for quick and inexpensive 
service and maintenance. 


Fewer Joints and Connections—for greater pro- 
tection against the possibility of leaks, even 
under conditions of severe vibration, high 
pressures and abuse. 


Parker Fluid Power 
engineers, for more 
than twenty years, 
have been designing 


these systems — for aircraft, motor 
vehicles, machine tools, refrigeration and 
process equipment. 

We've been building the valves and 
fittings and the fabricated tubing, for 
Fluid Power installations, and for fluid 
transmission. 

Whatever you make or plan to make, 
this broad experience is yours to com- 
mand. Consult with a Parker engineer, 
especially in the planning stage. For this 
service, or for more information, write 
to The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


PARKER 
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Florsheim Shoes 
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The DEARBORN 
Most Styles $1050 ong SII 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN ANO WOMEN 











“L” pilots’ insignia 


LETTERS 


The Forgotten Squadron 

Very few people know what the “L” 
stands for on the wings of a liaison pilot. 
This ignorance is common among all mem- 
bers of the armed forces—and that includes 
the Air Force. Possibly this is one of the 
reasons why the liaison pilot feels he is a 
member of a forgotten squadron. sy 

The requirements for wearing these wings 
are equivalent to those of a commissioned 
pilot, and in addition the candidate is also 
trained as an airplane mechanic. After grad- 
uating from flying school, the liaison pilot 
receives a rating of staff sergeant, and from 
that moment on he seems to be forgotten. 

The L pilot flies an unarmed, single-engine 
aircraft, usually the L-5 Stinson. He operates 
close behind the enemy lines and often flies 
over them evacuating casualties to rear bases 
and bringing supplies forward. His light 
plane has been brought down by ground fire 
and enemy aircraft, but the efficiency of his 
service and value of his job have been at- 
tested to by many letters of commendation. 
Nearly all the L, pilots who have served over- 
seas wear the Air Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Cross, but rewards by promotion have 
become a joke. 

Why do these conditions exist and why 
must we remain a forgotten squadron? Is 
there any plan of promotion for the L pilot 
or must he be satisfied with high-sounding 
letters of commendation and medals that 
have only sentimental value? 


Excut Liatson Piots 





c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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Germans’ Pride and Pocketbooks 

I thought you might be interested in the 
following excerpt from a letter from my fa- 
ther who is an officer with the Third Army 
in Germany: 

“Reeducation of the Germans won’t work 
without force. It is out of the scope of their 
mentality to appreciate kindness. 

“The only way to make them realize war 
does not pay is to make it hurt them per- 
sonally. The sight of their starved victims 
makes them shrug their shoulders. The only 
thing about those horrible brutalities that 
connected them as individuals to the respon- 
sibility for atrocities was when we made 
them take those bodies out of the pits, dig 
graves, and bury them—with their hands 
when there weren’t shovels to go around. 

“When an individual’s pride and pocket- 





Index this Issue —— page 21 























ws Today there’s a significant double meaning to the 

familiar saying, “You can never tell where lightning 
will strike next.” Thanks to the amphibious ability of the 
GMC “Duck,” fast-flying Lightning or P-38 fighter planes 
can be transported directly from ship to shore to inland flying 
field . . . completely assembled and all set for a take-off that 
will take the enemy by surprise. 


In fact, wherever Allied fighting forces need a multiple-ton — 


transport vehicle that can travel by water as well as by land, 
there you'll usually find GMC’s sensational seagoing truck— 
the ‘“Duck”. This amazing amphibian, like the Army’s basic 
214-ton, six-wheel drive transport truck, is a development of 
GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors. . . producer 
of well over a half a million military vehicles. 


Signal Corps photo and drawings show how two GMC 
“Ducks,” fastened together with steel bars and cables, 
transport e P-38 fighter plane. The plane is carried 
backward to provide proper weight distribution and 
buoyancy. Main landing wheels of the plane fit into 
steel troughs attached to the side of each “Duck.” 


in addition to being one of the largest pro- 
ducers of military vehicles, GMC builds many 


* commercial trucks for essential users. Civilian 


GMCs are powered by engines of the same 
basic design as the famous “270” used in 
more than 475,000 GMC “six-by-sixes” ... 
often called the “Workhorse of the Army.” 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS > 
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COPYRIGHT 1045, JONES ® LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES MADE AT J@L WIRE ROPE PLANT AT MUNCY, PENNSYL 








WIRE ROPE —A SINEW 
OF WAR AND INDUSTRY 


What the muscles are to your body, giving you mobility 
and flexibility, wire rope is to countless machines that 
serve constantly, continuously, on home and battle fronts. 
Wire rope is a sinew of war and industry; it keeps the 
wheels moving; it gives life to virtually every phase of 
_ life itself. 

Wire rope stems from steel, from wire drawn from 
steel, and is fabricated on machines made from steel, 
machines of the closest of tolerances manned by men of 
skill. And just as the muscles that serve you best are those 
you exercise, so much of the wire rope produced today 
is “exercised” before it is put into service by a method 
called pre-forming that makes it work easier, with less 

friction, and serve longer. 
The war has opened many 
new fields of use for wire 
rope that promise an even 
wider application of its 
strength and versatility in 
the peace to come; afford- 
ing new industrial sinews for 
the exercise of American 
ingenuity and enterprise. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR AND PEACE 





WAR & WIRE ROPE 


Wire rope a machine of war. Intricately 
and scientifically woven of many individual 
wires (see illustration) wire rope produced 
in America is a machine made of steel for 
transmission of power that functions as an 
integral part of war-time operations. 


Wire rope in tank treads, worked out by 
a J&L wire rope engineer in cooperation 
with one of the larger rubber companies, 
was developed with the rope embedded in 
the tough rubber to prevent “stretch” and 
“throwing,” proved a great improvement. 
Deadly PT Boats are controlled with the aid 
of preformed wire rope. 


Wire rope controls bombers, fighters and 
other aircraft, and is used also in control 
mechanism of their guns and turrets. From 
250 ft. to a mile of preformed wire rope go 
into each of the many thousands of U. S. 
combat and training planes. 


Airplane cable is made by J&L at its Wire 
Rope Division, Muncy, Pa. as small as 1/16 
of inch in diameter and composed of 7 
strands of 7 wires each. The individual wires 
are only 7/1000 ofan inch thick. This slen- 
der precisionbilt, preformed wire rope is 
capable of lifting 3 persons. At same plant 
J&L. makes hundreds of other sizes and 
styles of wire rope from the smallest up to 
giant ropes capable of pulling more than a 
million pounds dead-weight. , 


Barrage balloons dangle preformed wire 
ropes to entangle enemy planes, and are 
operated with wire rope mooring lines. 

U. S. Merchant Marine in this war is one of 
greatest consumers of wire rope. ‘In a single 
voyage in convoy each Liberty and Victory 
Ship uses up almost a mile of wire rope. The 
entire fleet of 4,000 ships is estimated to 
consume approximately 10,000 miles of wire 
rope in a year (more than 50 million feet). 
Wire rope on tanks, trucks, gun-carriers, 
half tracks is standard equipment for tow- 
ing lines and winch lines to pull equipment 
from mud holes, negotiate steep banks. ; 
The North Sea mine barrage and the 
Adriatic barrage were greatest consumers 
of wire rope in World War I. Former re- 
quired 84,000,000 feet (16,000 miles) of 
wire rope and caught 17 German subs first 
week. The Adriatic barrage required 
12,000,000 feet of wire rope, but the Armis- 
tice was signed before it was laid. 

A canal across mountains led to redevelop- 
ment in America of lost art of making wire 
rope. Boats plying between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh, were hauled on rails by 
steam winches up the Allegheny mountains 
at Hollidaysburg, Pa. Chains and fiber ca- 
bles soon wore out or broke under the strain 
of pulling half sections of heavy canal boats 
up the declivity. Canal’s problem was 
solved by invention of wire rope made up 
of several wires twisted into strands. These 
strands in turn were twisted in rope heavy ~ 
enough to do the job. 





book are hit, then the war has cost him 
~ something. I have not seen an ill-fed Ger- 
man or one who was sorry for anything ex- 
cept that they lost.” 
J. A. Hacue 





Princeton, N. J. 


Thanks, Colonel 

In May 14 issue of NEwsweex the letter 
from The Editors “Mine Eyes,” is about the 
best I’ve seen or read in a long, long time. 

“Mine Eyes” have seen it all over here— 
from D Day to V-E Day, but your short 
statement sums it up so well that I can’t re- 
sist writing to tell you so. 


Lt. Cou. Josepx H. Howarp 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Loungers’ Rights 

Apropos of letters in your June 11 number 
about vests with double-breasted suits: This 
1s a paltry matter compared to the bureau- 
cratic removal of collars from pajamas these 
two or three years. 

Man’s great liberal right is lounging in 
pajamas and dressing gown. 


Trmotny G. TuRNER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Verses From a Foxhole 
Below is a copy of the crudely scribbled 
sign which I peg to the. outside of my fox- 
‘hole once a week. 
O no, you don’t abuse 
My Battle Baby news 
By using it to kill 
The pesky flies at will 
Or stuffing in a crack— 
Until I've read it through from front to back. 
Keep your hands away 
From mail I got today 
Until I’ve had a chance 
To cast my weekly glance 
By long and good tradition 
From Newsweex “Letters” to the back 
“Transition.” 


Sct. Bos BELDING 





c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Transition appears not only on the back 
cover of Battle Baby, NEwsweex’s edition 
for servicemen, but on our other military 

* Gssues: NEwsweeEk-Continental (Paris and 
Rome_ editions), Nerwsweex-Iran, NEws- 
WEEK-Calcutta, NEewsweex-Australia, NEws- 
WwEEK-Hawaii, and Newserx-Manila. 

eer” ; : . os ‘ r -_ 

= McKim 
I read in the May 21 issue a letter from 
ev. John Cole McKim defending the Jap- 

anese “Christian” propagandist, Kagawa. I 
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executive and circulation offices: NEWSWEEK | 
uilding, Broadway and 42nd Street, New “go 
is an York. — 11 correspondence re 


come effective 8. and 
Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, $7.50 two 
years, $10 three years. Foreign $2.00 a 





year. Armed Forces | 
in continental U. 8. $3.50 a year. “Battle Baby” | 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or FPO) 
first-class mail $3.50 a year. 
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For the sake of youngsters like this, wait. 


Wait until both these headlines have blazed 
across the pages of America’s newspapers— 


Germany Surrenders! 

Japan Surrenders! 
—then—and only then—say farewell to your 
wartime responsibilities. 

But not a day sooner, please! 


For if we relax now, we can prolong the 
war. If we seek prematurely to return to the 
ease and comfort of peacetime living, we can 


postpone the day our men will come home. 
We can swell the number of those who will 
never come home at all. 


So let’s stick to our jobs. Let’s keep on 
buying War Bonds, giving blood, saving paper 
—doing all the things we know must be done 
—until both headlines appear. 

Let’s not quit until the last American sol- 
dier on the last battle front can cease firing. ~ 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, New 


York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, London. 
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a haven’t been pampered like ee 
this since I wasa baby!” —_ i | 
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kor luxurious travel comfort— you 
can depend on the modern Airlines! 


For peace of mind—you can depend 
on North America’s new Aviation 
Accident Insurance. The low cost and broader pro- 
tection of this insurance reflects North America’s 
confidence in the safety of air travel today. 





You can purchase either an annual Aviation Acci- 
dent or a single trip policy. 








eign Tray “ Nor 
Business concerns often get Blanket coverage for against aa t 29 America’s For. 
groups of executives and travelling employees. Over. It d n't during tray, 1 vot you 
Such Aviation Accident insurance can be bought aed long you bla re you shal Stop. 
at a fixed annual charge per individual. Or an you travel—py 1 [0 stay Overseas Bed 
2 hip, tank ber, submarine, flat 





arrangement can be made where premium is fig- 
ured as a percentage of the airline fares actually 
expended. 


Any regular airline trip is covered under North 
America’s Aviation Accident insurance — any- 
where in North America and South America—at 
no increase in rates and in amounts up to $200,000. 


Ask your own Agent or Broker about North America’s 
Aviation Accident insurance. His advice will help you 
determine how much you need and what you can be 
protected against throughout your entire trip. 


Coverage j, er, jeep 
tri ”nCludes acts or a ° 
P... WE take the mt You aie 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 
COMPANIES, Philachlprhia 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North América Companies 
which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 
listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. ‘ 











INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A MILLION APPLES 


Pick ’em in the Fall—when they’re big, juicy and delicious. 


Sell ’em the following Spring—when demand is strong, and 
prices are good. 


General Electric equipment in one apple storage warehouse 
(with a capacity of more than a million apples) maintains 
temperature between 34° and 36° F., maintains high relative 
humidity of 90% .. . thus keeps the apples firm and flavorful, 
prevents shrinkage, throughout the long months in storage. 


Air conditioning for an apple warehouse is one of countless 
applications of G-E temperature-humidity control that are help- 
ing—or can help—to improve products or services, to lower 
production costs, to reduce absenteeism. In your plant, do you 
need local or spot cooling? Temperature and humidity control 
of storage space... to provide economies in handling or work- 
ing of raw materials? Refrigeration or air conditioning to speed 
processing? Then SEE G-E as one of the first steps in your 
reconversion program. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Department, Section 
5876, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


~ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC A. 


Commercial Refrigeration < 





BUY and hold 
WAR BONDS 














Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY," every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 p. m., E WT, C BS... The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p. m.,E WT, N BC... 
“THE WORLD TODAY’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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Two Ways to Solve 
Your Production Tag Problem 





GO INTO A TRANCE 
AT THE DANCE 


PUT IT UP TO 


Dennioon 


























While primarily concerned today with a production job com- 
pletely devoted to war work, you are probably thinking 
about those work-flow problems that will hit you right after 
peace comes. Whether you plan to resume the manufacture of a 
prewar product solely, or add new lines, you know you want 
your new factory operations to be systematized from start 
to finish. 

That’s where Dennison comes in. A properly designed tag or 
label as an integral part of your system can do a lot to banish 
worries of raw materials control, production routing and 
scheduling, inspection, payroll data tabulation or shipping 
records. So even though you're still in the blueprint stage, put 
your problems up to : 


Dennioon 
PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


We're in war work, too. In fact, that work has added considerably to our long 
experience in designing system tags and control tickets for the leaders of 
American industry. It also prevents us from offering more than help in 
development work at this point, But if you’d like to plan today in preparation 
for tomorrow, write Dennison, $0 Ford Ave., Framingham, Massachusetts. 





TAGS + LABELS + SEALS - SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES — 


™ 
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14 NEWSWEEK 
NL, 


, feel it my duty to tell you that the Reverend 
McKim was a columnist for the Japanese 
American Review published in New York 
and edited by Mr. Y. E. Muraoka up to the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

In the issue of Jan. 25, 1941, for example, 
Reverend McKim favorably reviewed “The 


Dynamics of War and Revolution” by Law. | 


rence Dennis, currently under indictment 
for seditious conspiracy. 
Joun Roy Cartson 

New York City 
Oil’s Short, Too 

The story behind the meat shortages in 
NEwswEEK of June 4 is interesting but not 
very convincing to the American producers 
of crude oil. To hear the beefing over beef, 
one would think that the meat crowd is the 
only group that has been hit by frozen 
prices, OPA restrictions, and discouraging 
profit margins. 

Take a look at the American producer of 
crude oil. With the price of crude “frozen” 
at too low a level in 1941, wrestling with 
constantly increasing shortages in critical 





Acme 


“, Oil from the fields of Texas 


material and labor, faced with increasing 
costs of labor, material, deeper drilling, and 
more dry holes, the American oil producer 
has turned in one of the finest production 


records in this war. Here is the record: 


Year Production-bbls. _ Avg. Price 
1941 1,402,228,000 $1.14 
1942 1,386,645,000 1.19 
1943 1,505,613,000 1.20 
1944 1,677,758,000 1.24 


What, if the American oil producer had 
become discouraged over price and _ profits 
and had gone fishing? The war would have 
been prolonged and the Allied’ Nations 
would have been in grave danger of a com- 
promised victory. 

Profits or no profits, fhe American oil pro- 
ducers are-lashed to the flag pole until T-V 
(total victory) Day. You can’t run planes, 
tanks, jeeps, trucks, ships, and what-have- 
you on meat and butter. 
~ W. K. CapmMan 

Wichita, Kans. 
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Postwar Service Rewards 

It appears to me that the postwar regular 
Army and Navy come in the same class as 
the weather—everybody talks about it, but 
no one does anything about it! 

Postwar plans have been devised to take 
care of such important matters as the size of 
the forces, what they will consist of, how 
they will be used, and such; but what are 
we doing to keep the men in the service- 
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This advertisement is one of a series on new or improved Thompson products that W: 
sheed postwar progress—antomotive, aeronautical and industrial, 


A Life Saver for Fighter Pilots 


becomes a Pouce Covilee rao Cars ands Titles 


ANY A PILOT in this war 
has lived to fight another 
day because of a power-boosting 
device on his plane which gave 
him an extra burst of speed to 
get out of a tight spot in combat. 


This surge of extra pow- 
er comes from an injector 
that shoots a mist of cold 
water into the engine. 


The new Thompson 
VITAMETER applies this 
same aircraft injection 
principle to automotive 
engines, and is ready for 
postwar cars, trucks and 
buses—old and new. 


The VITAMETER, on an auto- 
mobile, has the supercharging effect 
of stepping up the gasoline 12 to 
15 octane numbers. It kills “ping” 
even on steep grades and under 


heavy load. This device is at its 
best with lower-priced gasolines. 
Bolted to the carburetor flange, it 
automatically meters a special cool- 


‘ing mixture, VITOL, into the fuel 


charge only when needed. This is 
approximately 2% of the 
operating time of a pas- 
senger car and somewhat 
higher for trucks and other 
heavy-duty vehicles. VI- 
TOL softens harmful hard- 
carbon and keeps the in- 
side of the engine cleaner. 
The car owner who has a 
VITAMETER after the war 
will save its cost many 
times over. Fleet operators 


pson 
Vitameter 


will save much more, per vehicle. 


The VITAMETER is but one of 
many new or improved products 
that Thompson engineers. have 
ready for postwar automotive, air- 
craft, railway, mining and indus- 
trial markets. Meanwhile, Produc- 
tion for Victory is commanding 
the energies of Thompson men 
and women in six Cities. 


Beating Production Schedules on Vital 
Parts for Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT 
Boats, Torpedoes, Jeeps, Half-Tracky 
Tractors and Trucks. 


Thompson 4 Products, Inc. 


Manvfacturers of Automotive, Aircraft and Industrial Parts and Accessories — General Offices: Cleveland— Plants in Ohio, Michigan, Californie end Ceneds 
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The Banks Are Ready 


MERICA’S private banking system is meeting the tests 

of war... is doing its job to speed final victory... and 

is ready to provide industry with the credit needed for the 
shiftover to peacetime activity. 

The nation can tackle the difficult tasks ahead with greater 
confidence by reason of the fact that the banks as a whole’ are 
in a stronger position than ever before—both financially and in 
terms of newer viewpoints and methods. 

The banks are ready to supply credit in full. measure to com- 
petent individuals, firms and corpotations for all constructive 
purposes. The banks have developed lending methods which 
have been tested and. proved in recent years— term loans, ac- 
counts-receivable financing, consumer-credit financing, field- 
warehouse financing, to mention a few. 

Sound correspondent banking relationships and the banks 
own regional credit groups back up the individual banks in 
their determination to provide adequate local credit. 

In a word, the banks are ready, willing and able to meet the 
full credit needs of business—small, medium and large. Use this 


service—get in touch with your bank and find out how it can help you 


over the hurdles of war-contract termination and assist you in getting 
squared away for the new conditions ahead. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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THIS HOSE MAY NOT LAST FOREVER... 


BUT ITS CHANCES SEEM TO BE Good / 7 











Another interesting use 
for GEON 


LENGTH of garden hose, just 
like the one in the picture, has 
spent its entire life so far outdoors— 
summer and winter, day and night, 
rain and shine—/for over 4 years. To- 
day it’s apparently as good as new. 
It was a test length made from 
one of the GEON polyvinyl mate- 
rials, and given this severe test to 
find out how long it would last. 
Judging from its condition it’s 
good for many more years. 
























It’s another demonstration of the 
versatility of the GEONS. They’re 
the basic raw materials from which 
can be made such widely varied 
plastic products as raincoats and 


vides processing variety, too. It 
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electric wire insulation. GEON pro- - 


can be extruded, pressure or injec- 
tion molded, cast or calendered 
into sheet or film, or used as a 
coating for fabric or paper. 


Finished products made from 
GEON may possess its inherent 
properties in an almost limitless 
number of combinations, each de- 
signed to meet specific service con- 
ditions. The list of properties in- 
cludes resistance to sun, air, light, 
heat, cold, aging, chemicals, foods, 
acids, water, moths, mildew and 
many other normally destructive 
factors. Products made from GEON 
may be brilliantly or delicately col- 
ored. They may be flexible or rigid. 
There will be uses for products 
made from GEON in every indus- 
try. For more information write 
Department AA-7, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....°°°%.... 
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HILDHOOD’S FIRES are 
make-believe. But how 


tect one’s home from tragic 


loss by the real thing. Today the increas- ance as well—automobile, burglary, plate 
ing frequency of dwelling fires makes it glass, workmen’s compensation, or general 
imperative to take extra precautionsandto _ liability, the policy back of the policy 
secure the very best in insurance protection. _ stands for substantial savings and prompt, 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the personalized service. 

policy assures complete protection through Send for our free “Household Inven- 
standard policies, expert service of repre- tory” booklet, and keep a record of ‘ 
sentatives within easy telephone reach, _ everything you own. In case of fire, you 
prompt sympathetic settlement of claims, _ will have an accurate list to give your 
without red tape. It also means extreme _insurance company. 


care in risk selection — which 
has resulted in return of over 
$93,000,000 in dividend savings 
to policyholders. Dividend sav- 
ings may enable you to buy 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. x Owatonna, Minn. « Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of son-assessable 
_ Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Our way of doing business || duce the cost of your present 
urgent is the need to pro- nee eins yous Seaton 


The pow aon of added protection or to re- 
our first consideration. coverage. 
In other types of insur- 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire taxevance Compaty Rese Offisy, Sree Point, Witesaste 
Mutual Implement ond Hardware learenm Company, Hews Offic, Owatonna, Méazeste 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Meme fies, Seems Pets, Winsaste 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 





_ to make them want to remain in the service? 


ORES. 
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Is there anything to supplement the GI Bill 
of Rights? ; 
R. E. Huntincton 

Philippine Islands 
Philadelphia Fairy Tale 

In the Feb. 5 issue, NEwswEex published 
a short piece about 10-year-old Geraldine 
Devlin, victim of a malignant heart disease, 
who smiled for the first time in three months 
when she heard Spike Jones’s Victor record- 
ing of “Cocktails for Two” over station WIP 
in Philadelphia. Following is a letter from 
her varents: 

We feel that you will want to print the 
results of the NEWSWEEK story. It is the 
sweetest, truest, and happiest-ending story 
one could ever dream. 

To begin—Spike read your story out West 
and got in touch with station WIP. He 
wanted to talk to Geraldine on the phone, 
but this was impossible because of her cri- 
tical condition. Then came a basket of 
flowers. All the time, WIP played the rec- 
ord. And Geraldine improved, although the 
damaged heart never can be 

Then came the special recording made for 
her by Spike, on which he talks to her. This 
was played specially on WIP the night it 
arrived. 

When Spike and the City Slickers came 
to Philadelphia, he came up to see Geral- 
dine. He was amazed to learn that she had 
been up for two weeks. 

The next night he took her backstage at 
the Earle Theater, where she found out how 
these noises are made. He called her many 
times while in town. Gerry went to sleep 
each night with pretty dreams. 

The proof of all this kindness is the fact 
Geraldine was in Baltimore Sunday three 
weeks ago to surprise Spike. Not only he, 
but all the City Slickers were amazed to see 
her. And she stood the trip well and had no 
bad aftereffects except a further crush on 
Spike. 

Our sincere thanks to Bob Horn of WIP- 
then to Newsweek. All this would probably 
never have happened had not this article 
appeared. 


AGNES AND WALTER DEVLIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























In selecting Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan for the famous mission—which was to implement victory—to the Cuban patriot leader, General 
Calixto Garcia, at the outbreak of war in 1898, President McKinley chose the one best-qualified soldier for this well-nigh impossible task. 


Vycotdd tn Cla 


“FTO CARRY the message to Garcia” 
—to turn difficulty into success 
—has been the exhilarating expe- 
rience of many American business- 
men in their trade with Cuba and 
the whole wide world—through the 
use of the unique facilities and 
long overseas experience of The 
National City Bank of New York. 
Just as the language and social 
customs of a country like Cuba 
differ from ours, so do its laws, bus- 
iness practices and trade problems. 
The National City Bank op- 
erates a network of inter- 
American branches. These 
have direct access to the 


latest facts and figures about ex- 
change, credit, markets and re- 
sources in the Caribbean and every 
other commercially importantarea. 
Along with these exclusive facil- 
ities, National City offers exporters 
and importers the benefit of 31 
years’ intimate acquaintance with 
the opportunities and requirements 
of overseas banking and trade. 
These advantages of the 
National City’s World-Wide Bank- 
ing Organization are available to 
you. Officers at the Head 
Office or in any Branch will 
be glad to discuss your foreign 
trade program. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York + 65 Branches in Greater New York 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 


Matanzas 

Santiago 
ENGLAND 

London 

117, Old Broad St. 

11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PUERTO RICO 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Manzanillo Caracas 
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TWO GRAND 


PIPE 


TOBACCOS 





THAT ARE 


WINNING THOUSANDS WHO 


Never Smoked Pipes Before 


The Flavor’s In. . . the Bite is Out! 
Two Pipe Tobaccos You Can Inhale 


MOKERS of all kinds—thou- 
sands who never smoked pipes 
before—are turning to these two 
grand pipe mixtures—made by 
Philip Morris. © 
Try them! You'll find both ex- 
tra good ... smooth, cool-smoking! 
Thanks to a Philip Morris ad- 
vance in preparing pipe tobaccos— 
the flavor’s in ... the bite is out! 
So go to your favorite tobacco 
counter ... ask for REVELATION or 
BOND STREET—the pipe tobaccos 
you can inbale. 


HERE’S PROOF Laboratory measurement of 
the irritation (“bite”) in the smoke, indicates 
that the average of six other leading, popular 
Pipe tobaccos is éver three times as irritating 
as REVELATION! Since BOND STREET is pro- 
duced by the same Philip Morris method, 
you'll find this goes for BOND STREET too! 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


DEDICATED TO THE PRODUCTION OF FINE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Purr Monnis 
resents 
PIPE TOBACCOS YOU 
CAN INHALE 


A Genuine and very different 
Aromatic Mixture. Contains a 
rare aromatic tobacco never be- 
fore used in popular-price blends 
. - - wonderful flavor and aroma, 


even the ladies approve. Smooth, 
cool and clean-burning. 


REVELATION 


One of the world’s most Per- 
fectly Balanced Blends. A mag- 
nificent “flavor-blend” of five dif- 
ferent tobaccos . . . cut five differ- 
ent ways; smokes clean, cool and 
even—every puff a pleasure. 


Ether 15 
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For Your 
Information... 


Change of Pace 


front had seen enough of war, too. And 


A few months ago, Ernie Pyle, Fred 
so here they were again, ready to see 


Painton of The Reader’s Digest, and 





our John Lardner were sitting around a some ‘more. 
taproom table in Honolulu. They were on 
their way to the Jap home islands. It was Pyle was moody. Lardner was on 


of a reunion because these men 


the light side. Painton was reflective. 
Pyle was slightly irritated by John’s 
cheerfulness. Finally he turned to Lardner 
and said: “I know I'm going to get mine 
on this trip, and you're 4 Paty aca gpm 
too.” Pyle was right—for himself, and 
Painton. The bullet meant for Lardner on 


21 











Iwo Jima struck him only a_ glancing 
blow. He recovered in time to go on to 
Okinawa and take a piece of shrapnel 
in the shoulder. 


The other day John walked into 
our offices. He intends to stay awhile this 
time. After three. and a half years of 
beachheads and bombings, the war has 
begun to close in. So, for a change of 
pace, John will go back to his original 
assignment. On page 92 of this issue is 
the first of another series of “Sport Week” 
columns. Lardner expects a terrific boom 
in postwar sports. Many athletes un- 
known today will come out of the Army 
to make headlines tomorrow. 





In closing the book on pa 
correspondence, Lardner has some reflec- 
tions which we'd like to pass along. He 
found that, to most reporters, the assign- 
ment to cover a battle started out as just 
another job. But orrce under fire, that atti- 
tude changed considerably into an excit- 
ing but hazardous combination of getting 
a story and not getting hit. Lardner makes 
the point that a correspondent can always 
leave the front whenever he wishes while 


the GI has to stay in there and take it. - 


But he also observed that, in general, the 
soldier goes to one front for a period and 
then is relieved, whereas correspondents, 
go from one front to another. 


In comparing the many campaigns 
he has covered, Lardner tagged amphibi- 
ous operations such as Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa as the most rugged. He says you 
have to be a good athlete | to climb down 


a landing net or spring onto a gang-° 


plank in heavy surf. Once ashore, the 
sniper problem is most acute. Because 
correspondents go unarmed, the Nips 
consider them special targets, confusing 


-them with ranking officers who likewise 


carry no visible weapons. 


Now that he’s back, Lardner in- 
tends to investigate the phenomenal risc 
in horse-playing as one of his special 
sports subjects. In his opinion, ‘he war 
boom has created thousands of bettors 
who normally wouldn't be interested in 
the ponies. And, as always, you can ex- 
pect Lardner’s original opinions and de- 
scriptions of the “characters” who con- 
tribute so much color to the sports world 
—race-track “stoopers,” fight seconds, 
bench jockeys, and potato-race jumpers. 
Watch for them in “Sport Week.” 
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“Nine eprooucts since. 848 


These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better _ Products. 


oer PATH OF CHURNING FOAM 





bx, SHIPS—for a hundred years—from the beautiful, fast Yankee Clippers and the early steamships to 
> the modern “floating hotels” that in peacetime cross the Atlantic in less than five days, have had their “'sea- 
legs” well fastened on with RB&W bolts and nuts. In this long use of RB&W bolts and nuts by the Marine Industry 
there is a special tribute to the ability of these products to withstand stress and shock—for what could test a fastener’s 
character more than the constant pound and roll of the sea?... RB&W EMPIRE bolts and nuts have been serving 
on land and sea since 1845. Early in the company’s ® 2. | 
development—a. policy which has been followed with (1M Tp be ever-increasing effectiveness to this 
day. The founder of Russell, Burdsall & Ward L&je ~ invented the world’s first automatic cold-header, 
and in the same tradition, other RB&W engineers have developed other new machines and processes which have helped 
continually to improve RB&W products in strength, accuracy, and finish . . . Today’s RB&W bolts and nuts offer 
—and so will tomorrow’s—the maximum in all the qualities that you ask for in a fastener. From raw material 







to finished product, they are made by the finest methods, machines and craftsmen, and backed by 100 years of 


w_know-how” in quality bolt and-nuc making. Make RB&W your headquarters for fasteners. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coroopolis, Pe., Rock Fells, ttt. Seles 3 
i ‘ Raab ether Me memati Nicg dele A 
from coast to ceest. The industry's most complete, eesiest-te-vee cofeleg. 
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_ What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The Treasury expects an indictment 
in two weeks in the case of the New 
York restaurateur who for income-tax 
purposes forgot all about $2,200,000 
salted away in safe-deposit boxes. It is 
expected to be a pilot case in the cam- 
paign against war-rich tax evaders . . . 
President Truman probably will be un- 
able to attend the governors’ conference 
at Mackinac Island early in July .. . Lt. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, new deputy com- 
mander of the Army Air Force selected 
by General Marshall, is taking an active 
role in the current major shake-up of top 
AAF personnel. He has clipped the wings 
of the Air Staff, pride of General Arnold, 
the AAF’s commander. However, high 
AAF authority continues to deny wide- 
spread rumors that General Arnold has 
been relieved of some duties .. . Sam 
Jackson, former Senator from Indiana, is 
being mentioned for Solicitor General . . . 
Interior Under Secretary Abe Fortas ma 
resign to enter law practice .. . Fran 
Hancock may quit soon as head of the 
Farm Security Administration and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


New Cabinet Shake-up 


Look for the next changes in President 
Truman’s. Cabinet to involve the State 
and Interior Departments. Secretary of 
State Stettinius will be replaced by lane 
Byrnes after the Big Three conference. 
Interior Secre Ickes will step down 


- soon and probably will be succeeded by 


Federal Judge Sherman Minton, former 
Senator. from Indiana. Stettinius is slated 
for the Ambassadorship to. London and 
Ambassador Winant will move to Paris. 
Attorney General Biddle, who is being 
succeeded by Tom C., Clark, has been of- 
foros) the Acobnenesione sg Saag 
ill accept post. Under Secretary o: 
State Joseph Grew probably will become 
political adviser to iral Nimitz. 


Hopkins’s Retirement 


ing the Big Three meeting near Berlin, 
take a stcaniath vest ordered by this doc. 
tor, and then enter private business. He 


also probably will write a book. Hopkins 
gained 2 pounds on his trip to Moscow 
and looked better on his return than 
when he got out of his sick bed to leave. 
Friends attributed this to the success of 
his mission. But he’s still far from well 
and strong, and immediately after he had 
reported’ to the President, his doctor or- 
dered him to take a complete rest, with 
no visitors, for three days. 


Wallace’s Plans 


Secretary of Commerce Wallace has 
been sounding out Congress recently on 
the creation of two new assistant secre- 


‘taries, one in charge of small business 


and the other to promote foreign trade. 
He has Thurman Arnold in mind for the 
small business job. He’s also working for 
the eventual transfer to his department 
of substantial parts of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. and the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Another Wallace plan is 


‘to reorient the whole process of gather- 


ing business statistics. Instead of slow, 
methodical assembly for historical pur- 
poses, he proposes to get them together 
quickly and make them available to busi- 
nessmen for current use. Much of the 
ambitious planning, however, is tied up in 
an $18,000,000 statistical appropriation 
bill now languishing in the House. 


Truman’s Error 


President Truman made his first seri- 
ous bobble with Congress on Congres- 
sional salaries. And several members were 
angry. The President first told his press 
conference that Congress should vote it- 
self a raise in salary and suggested from 
$15,000 to $25,000. This he said would 
be preferable to the $2,500 “expense ac- 
count” voted by the House. Labor leaders 
jumped on the statement as an argument 
for higher pay for industrial employes. 
Fred Vinson, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and _ Reconversion, 
sensed a new drive to break the Little 
‘Steel formula, and he and others per- 
suaded Truman to write explanatory let- 
ters to Congressional leaders asking that 
any raise in pay be restricted for the time 
being to the 15% permitted under the 
Little Steel formula, which means a basic 
salary of $11,500. 


Spy Fund Probe 


One of the sensational investigations 
of war activities will be an inquiry into 
the use of “unvouchered funds” by the 
Office of Strategic Services and the Of- 
fice of War Information. These funds, 


not subject to the usual Federal audit, 
were made available by the millions pri- 
marily for “cloak-and-dagger” and propa- 
ganda operations. However, the funds 
have been used for buying many diverse 
things, ranging from whisky to real estate 
and radio stations. President Truman, 
when head of the Senate war investigat- 
ing committee, once started into this 
field but postponed it when he was in- 
formed that an investigation before Ger- 
many’s defeat might seriously embarrass 
this country’s relations with European 
underground organizations. He promised 
at the time, however, that he would 
see to it that the practices were aired 
after V-E. Day. 


National Notes 


The meat shortage has reached a point 
where some retail butchers are working 
tie-in sales with the little meat they 
manage to get. Potted cheese, canned 
beans, and meat flavoring extract are some 
of the items that housewives are 
to buy in order to purchase available 
meat . . . Indiana Republicans are boom- 
ing their governor, Ralph F. Gates, for 
the next GOP Presidential ticket. They 
even have a slogan, “Bricker and Gates 
in ’48,” which prompted one politico at 
an Indianapolis powwow to remark: 
“Damned if it doesn’t even rhyme”. . . 
President Truman is a “doodler.” His 
office scratch pad usually shows a batch 
of scribbled figures . . . The House Ap- 
propriations Committee is readying a 
blistering report on the War Food Ad- 
ministration . .. Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr. 
who once was forced to inactive status 
by the Army for his “radical” views on 
air power, will succeed Maj. Gen. Ben- 
nett E. Meyers as head of the Air Techni- 
cal Service Command. 





Trends Abroad 


German steel-ingot production will 
be limited to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 tons 
yearly to assure demilitarization; heavy 
forging and casting machinery will be de- 
stroyed or removed . . . The French 
Treasury e to reap a huge harvest 
from its exchange of new bank notes for 
old. Preliminary figures last week indi- 
cated that only about half the notes is- 
sued up to the time the exchange opera- 
tion began had been turned in for new 
currency .. . Britain is giving high pri- 
orities in its army-discharge system to 
former workers in several important in- 
dustries, such as construction. Soldiers 
with industrial experience -are- directed 
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to a job and must report within three 
weeks. They can be returned to uniform 
if they quit the job. 


War Criminal Trials 

Most likely locale for the trial of war 
criminals by the four-power tribunal is 
either France or the U.S. zone of occu- 
pation in Germany. U.S. officials are 
urging the latter. They rule out England 
and the neutral countries as being unac- 
ceptable to Russia. 


Russia’s Loan Request 


Government officials are weighing the 
best means of handling the Soviet re- 
quest for a $6,000,000,000 loan for post- 
war reconstruction. The project was first 
put forward for inclusion in Lend-Lease 
but was rejected. Two alternatives now 
are under consideration—to ask a large 
enough increase in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank to cover the 
Soviet credit or to ask Congress for spe- 
cial legislation as in the case of the 
China loan of $500,000,000. Government 
economic experts who are in favor of the 
loan make two points: (1) The Russians 
would be able to rebuild much more rap- 
idly than they did with their own financ- 
ing in their various five-year plans. (2) 
From the U.S. viewpoint,~ the credit 
would insure export opportunities for 
American business. 


Anti-Franco Visit 


No announcement has been made of 
the fact that Spanish Republican leader 
Juan Negrin paid a quiet visit to Wash- 
ington and conferred with State Depart- 
ment officials on his plans for deposing 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco. Depart- 
ment officials avoided an announcement 
because they saw indiscretion in meetin 
with the leader of a group determin 
on the overthrow of a “friendly” govern- 
ment. Negrin made no requests of U. S. 
officials; merely stated his case for non- 
violent overthrow of the dictator. He was 
told that the U.S. insists there must be 
no more violence in Spain and will take 
no drastic steps against Franco, either 
diplomatic or economic. But this govern- 
ment, it was added, would welcome the 
dissolution of the Falange and_ steps 
toward formation of a constitutional gov- 
ernment. If then Franco could be eased 
out without bloodshed, Washington 
would be quite content. 


Foreign Notes 


A horse named Mussolini is still run- 
ning in Chile. He came in recently and 
paid off 47.60 for 5 pesos . . . When a 
greup of U.S. scientists visited Europe 
recently, those interested in the advance- 
ment of rubber were not permitted to 
inspect German scientific installations in 
ari 4 occupied by the Russians .. . 
One of the new vice presidents of the 
Budapest Stock Exchange is a Commu- 
nist; probably the first instance of a 


Communist’s holding such a post . . . 
Because of the lack of coal in France, 
only fifteen blast furnaces out of 112 
in existence are now operating. 





Complicated Simplification 


The War Production Board has found 
it easier to promise simplification of the 
priorities system than to put it into effect. 
As a major step in its reconversion plan- 
ning, the WPB expected to junk most of 
its priority ratings, except the AAA- 
emergency rating, and substitute for all 
the others two new classes, MM for mili- 
tary production and CC for civilian. It 
was thought that the simpler priorities 
would be operating by the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945. However, officials now are 
no longer certain that it can be done by 
October, and the manner in which the 
new ratings would be related to out- 
standing priorities of the old type still 


hasn’t been settled. 


Auto Notes 


One of Detroit’s best-kept secrets is 
the newly designed small Chevrolet 
which has been. quietly developed in 
General Motors’ engineering department. 
The car, which still has to be engineered 
for production, will be built outside of 
Detroit . . . Well-informed sources say 
that William B. Stout is leaving the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and prob- 
ably will become chief engineer for Gra- 
ham-Paige, which will build his radically 
designed Scarab car ... . Trade circles 
report that General Motors is planning 
to build a complete research and tech- 
nical center in the Detroit suburbs . . . 
Incidentally, GM’s proving grounds at 
Milford, Mich., which Army Ordnance 
has been using to test tanks, trucks, and 
other yehicles and which it will tum 
back June 30, are badly chewed up. Tank 
tracks have torn up the pe and 
worn nearly 5 inches off the famous Bel- 
gian granite-block road. 


Carbon Black Scandal 


The Senate war investigating commit- 
tee will release its long-awaited report 
this week end on the production of car- 
bon black, an essential ingredient of tire 
manufacture. The report will be a hot 
one loaded with strongly worded criti- 
cism of the chemicals branch of the 
WPB and charges of monopolistic tend- 
encies on the part of petroleum compa- 


anies in the carbon-black ind . Inade- 
quate production of the i ient has 
materially and seriously lin produc- 


tion of tires. 


Business Footnotes _ 

Furthering a drive for wider postwar 
markets, the Canadian Ministry of Agri- 
culture is urging more diversified food 
production in Canada. Current emphasis 
is on conversion of excess grains into beef 
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and pork, for which there is a more con- 
sistent export demand . . . ‘American 
watchmakers propose to take a hint from 
the armed services and include the 24- 
hour markings on watch dials. This may 
help offset inroads of Swiss watches into 
the U.S. market . . . Tire and rubber 
dealers will have the benefit of a new 
service after the war. Several of the big 
rubber industries will furnish their deal- 
ers with a full line of airplane accessories. 





Press Notes 


Robert T. Pell, onetime press attaché 
of the U. S. Embassy in Paris, has given 
up his diplomatic career to join the pro- 
jected Paris Post, which will be edited by 
Paul Scott Mowrer, former Chicago Daily 
News editor. The newspaper, a European 
edition of The New York Post designed 
to — with The Paris Herald, has 
received a newsprint allotment to start 
publication . . . Hearst is laying plans for 
a new magazine, “Junior Bazaar,” to 
compete in the teen-age market with 
“Seventeen.” The monthly is now sched- 
uled to make its debut in October and the 
necessary paper will be borrowed from 
other Hearst magazines . . . The Los 
Angeles Daily News is organizing a Far 
Eastern Bureau in Chungking, staffed by 
the husband-wife team of George and 
Catherine Polk. He is an ex-staff member 
of The New York Herald Tribune and a 
former naval officer who served in the 
Solomons campaign. 


WPB Paper Scandals 


Look for the WPB to break a black- 
market scandal in the. next two months 
involving several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of paper. The agency will ask 
for Federal indictments of more than a 
dozen individuals on charges that they 
illegally obtained and sold a considerable 
quantity of paper. Most of the paper 
found its way into comic magazines. In 
addition, the WPB is expected to start 
a compliance action against a well-known 
eastern daily newspaper on charges of 
using more than its quota of newsprint. 


Miscellany 

The Venus de Milo and several hun- 
dred other art works will be returned 
from their hiding places to the Louvre 
before the end of the month . . . Walter 
Huston, who is now recuperating from 
an operation in a New York hospital, is 
slated for an overseas tour this summer 
in “The Barker,” one of the actor's early 
successes . . . Pockét Books has exhausted 
available paper supplies on its edition of 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt—A Memorial,” 


sod printing nse 128000 caps 
an ‘ 
for armed . The Pitman 


forces 
lishing Corp. now plans..to print a new 
200 000 CORY edition to handle the flood 
of orders. 
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1 A meal is not a meal without knives, forks, and 
* spoons... and plenty of them! So Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania always saw to it that each guest had set before 
him a full quota of glistening silver. Just the right 
implements for each delectable dish on our famous 
Statler menus! 





2. 











Old Lady Etiquette herself couldn’t have laid out a 
nicer place setting. Then came the war, and silver 
became impossible to replace. We lavished loving 
care on-our knives, forks, and spoons, so guests 


_ could still enjoy perfect place settings. 








: 
3 Even so, tableware began to deteriorate. The silver 
* rubbed off of spoons, fork tines got bent and broken, 
handles began to drop off of knives . . . until we 
could ‘no longer set the perfect, gleaming places to 
which Hotel Pennsylvania guests had become ac- 
-customed. : 


4. 





Of course, no guest has ever had to use chop sticks, 
or eat with his fingers. We still have an adequate 
supply of clean, shiny table silver, so that when you 
visit us, you won’t have to stir your coffee with a 
knife handle. : 








There’ll come a day when we can once again set the 
* magnificent table of silver that you appreciate. Just 
as the time will come when all services will once 
more be not merely good—but outstanding! Mean- 


» while, we continue to bring you the essential com- . 


forts and conveniences. And we do it so well that 
people tell us they scarcely notice the difference! 


4 























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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‘Gen. Omar Bradley’s overhaul of the Veterans Administration 


will shake up personnel, equipment, and methods in a thorough- 
going way. From its present 70,000 beds the VA will build up 
quickly to 133,000. Facilities will be expanded in like propor- 
tion. Bradley himself hasn’t taken over as yet, but when he does 
he will find the indicated reform plan pretty well worked out. 


More doctors, dentists, nurses, and attendants from the Army 
and Navy will be temporarily assigned to the VA. At present 
4,315 enlisted men and 1,500 officers from the services are help- 
ing out. This number may well be doubled. Moreover, Bradley 
will do some picking and choosing, not just take what is handed 
him. Later an attempt will be made to lure abler civilians into 
the VA by stepping up retirement benefits. 


Administrative reforms will eliminate red tape and hasten non- 
hospitalization services. For example, administration of insur- 
ance benefits and pensions, now separate, will be consolidated. 
Long lags between notification of families that their boys have 
been killed or missing in action and notification of the VA will 
be eliminated. The one-year waiting period for payment of 
benefits in missing-in-action cases will be cut down. 


Shortage of psychiatrists will constitute one of Bradley’s tough- 
est problems. There are only about 3,500 qualified practitioners 
in the country and the VA needs a minimum of 1,500. Just how 
they are to be lured into the service hasn’t been decided. 
The government may have to subsidize psychiatric training. 


The American Legion stands to lose some of its influence in the 
VA as result of General Hines’s replacement. However, it is 
trying to hold on by taking a share of credit for the forthcom- 
ing reforms. Likewise the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Hines 
accepted advice from both organizations but was _particu- 
larly amenable to suggestions from the Legion. 


Top administrative officials will almost all be replaced by men 
of Bradley’s choice. At the start they will probably be Army 
and Navy officers, as they were after the last war. But gradually 
the servicemen will have to be replaced by veterans to satisfy 
the demands of veterans’ organizations. 


An outbreak of debate over the conduct of Russian troops in 
the occupied portions of Eastern Europe impends. It will be set 
off by the isolationist Sen. Burton K. Wheeler and several other 
legislators who have recently returned from European junkets. 
They are loaded with horror stories, particularly about Russian 
treatment of civilians and released American and British prison- 
ers in Poland and Germany. They also have some shockers 
about French handling of German civilians. 


Supporting data gathered by American soldiers who were re- 
leased from German prison camps by the Red Army and who 
wandered through Poland and Russia making their way home will 
add fuel to the discussions. Their stories, suppressed out of con- 
cern for good relations within the Big Three, are being written 
by discharged soldiers, no longer subject to military discipline. 


The evidence will contradict the current Russian information 
bulletin’s statement that “the peoples of Eastern Europe wel- 
come the Red Army as their deliverer” and it probably will stir 
‘up some resentment in Congress. However, it is doubtful 
whether it will have any appreciable effect on the «"' » « of 


» 
Senate debate over the United Nations charter. The vote against 
ratification will be very small. , 


Postwar tax planning has not progressed very far, but Treasury 
experts already have some well-fixed ideas about procedure. 
Corporation taxes are due for a general overhaul and some sub- 
stantial rate reductions, Individual income taxes will be reduced 
also, but how much is still anybody’s guess. The income-with- 
holding tax seems to be here to stay. It has proved the most 
effective way of collecting from the little fellow. : 


The excess-profits tax rate will be reduced and eventually abol- 
ished, but there is strong sentiment for keeping it a year or two 
after the war. The Treasury favors temporary retention, but 
Congress is impatient to repeal. The capital-stock and declared- 
value excess-profits taxes will go. There is general agreement 
that they should. The wartime idea of carrybacks—that is, tox- 
ing a corporation on its average profits over a period of years 


. —may well be held over into peacetime. 


Treasury experts disagree about so-called double taxation— 
whether both corporate taxes and individual income taxes on 
corporate dividends should be collected. It is probable that the 
prewar structure, which imposed taxes on both, will be retained. 
This should produce enough revenue to warrant sharp reduc- 
tion or abandonment of most excise taxes. 


The government’s postwar revenue requirements cannot be fore- 
told until officials know how much of a military establishment 
the U.S. will have to maintain. National defense will be the 
biggest single item of government expense for a long time to 
come, although not, of course, anything like what it is now. 


The pattern of U. S. postwar aviation policy will follow the out- 
lines of a report soon to be submitted by the aviation subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce Committee. This report will 
recommend that the North Atlantic be thrown open to any com- 
pany competent to maintain service. Under this policy, Ameri- 
can Airlines, American Export, TWA, and Pan American could 
all compete in this field. 


President Truman has told interested senators that he wants 
Congress, rather than any of the executive agencies, to be re- 
sponsible for this decision. He has further said that he will in- 
struct the executive departments to adjust themselves to the 
Senate committee’s thinking. : 


The chosen-instrument policy favored by Senator McCarran-and 
by Pan American, under which only one company could operate 
in a given international route, will be junked. The policy adopted 
for the North Atlantic will be a guide for other routes. 


The Fair Employment Practices Bill will be bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee indefinitely and Congressional leaders 
don’t expect President Truman to renew his fight for it at this 
session. As result, the legislation probably will die a quiet death. 
House members are showing no enthusiasm for filling the peti- 
tion to force it out of the Rules Committee. ; 


The meat shortage will ease off within the next two months, 
according to government agricultural experts. Beef, veal, and 
lamb should be regularly displayed in butcher shops in sufficient 
quantity to meet normal demand in about six weeks. Pork will 
be slower but should come back into the markets about the 
first of September. 
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SHORTLY before V-E Day, the 1000th set of 
A-26 Invader attack bomber wings and 
nacelles built by Beechcraft rolled onto the 
loading ramp with neither pomp nor cere- 
mony. Beechcrafters were too -busy plan- 


ning for the other thousands. to follow to. 


pay any attention to this milestone. 
Beechcrafters know that the war is not 
over until Japan has surrendered uncondi- 


_ tionally. And Beechcrafters want to help 


finish the job in the shortest possible time. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR Part 





(Above) A half of one oj the two. 

Beech assembly lines producing 

wings and nacelles for the A-26 

Invader attack bomber, one of 

America’s major weapons in the 
war against Japan 


They have met every assignment and every 
production schedule: ever given to them. 
Even as the 1000th set of A-26 wings and 
nacelles came off the assembly line without 
causing a moment’s pause in their work, so 
they carry on at quickened tempo until V-J 
Day. Beechcrafters will continue to meet 
all their commitments and obligations to our 
Armed Forces and in addition will have 
peacetime Beechcrafts ready for delivery at 
the proper time. 


Aircraft — 
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Remember when we told you— 


"A Look at Plymouth is a Look Ahead ‘ 


You'll enjoy “The ae of Morton Gould” Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., EWT 


Here's a report by George S. Plaisance of Birmingham, Ala., who looked ahead: 


“In October, 1939, I purchased my second Plymouth 
sedan. As of this writing, the car has traveled 
110,050 miles with a minimum amount of expense. 
No work was done on the engine—not even valve 
adjustment—until the spcedometer had reached the 
98,000-mile mark. The car still looks new. I use it 
to commute to the Alabama Ordnance Works, Chil- 
dersburg, from my home in Birmingham, carrying 
five passengers six days a week.” 


Forward-looking Plymouth pur- 
chasers of the years before Pearl 
Harbor knew they were investing 
in long car life. They couldn’t know 
how long. But now... as war year 
follows war year ... and their cars 
keep rolling . .. they more than 
ever rewlize the extra durability 
built into Plymouth. 

As Plymouth factories keep on 
pourins eut tank, plane and gun 


assemblies, car owner testimony to 
Plymouth quality keeps on pouring 
in. The letters come from all parts 
of the nation ... from farmers, war 
plant workers, fleet operators, doc- 
tors... people in almost every 
occupation, Above all, they praise 
Plymouth durability and reliability. 
And many pay tribute to the 
Plymouth dealer service that helps 
keep great cars running at their best. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


@ 7RUE YESTERDAY 


PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 


@ “W TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


LET'S ALi BUY MORE BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 
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Historic Test of Foreign Policy 
Holds Chief Interest of the Senate 


i r to ratify the charter. Minority Leader 
Action on en seasia Wallace H. White of Maine joined him 
May be Hastened in Washington; _ in expressing hope that the Senate could 
ee act on the treaty before the summer re- 
Isolationists Want Delay cess, perhaps around July 15. 
: “Everything in the charter,” White de- 
The central plot at last was unfolding. clared, “has been a subject of study for 
‘Moscow, Teheran, and Yalta had been a long time and we have known the ob- 
but the prelude, the United Nations Con- _jective ever since the introduction of the 
ference another prefatory note to the Connally resolution. There would be a - 
gigantic drama of postwar world security. great advantage if the Senate moved with 
This week, as. President Truman turned - all proper celerity to consideration and 
west for the closing session at San Fran- ratification.” 
cisco, the major question was how quick- 
ly, if at all, the Senate would ratify the The Senate Disposes: Chairman Wal- 
charter he would bring back. ter F. George of the Senate Finance Com- 
The President’s role—in San Francisco mittee faced his colleagues gravely. By 
and at the forthcoming council of the Big a 10 to 9 vote, the committee had just 
Three (see page 61)—would be compell- decided to lop from the House-approved 
ingly forceful. But mostly on the Senate, bill on reciprocal-trade agreements the 
jealous of its treaty-ratifying power, de- Presidential authority to cut present tar- 
pended any shaping of future United iff rates as much as 50 per cent. 
States foreign policy, integrated as it In the interests of the free enterprise 
would be with the United Nations char- for which the United States stands, 
ter, Bretton Woods decisions, and the George asserted, the President must be 
matter of reciprocal-trade agreements. armed with the bargaining power to 
Waiting to see how the Senate would forestall restrictions on foreign trade and 
act was an audience, not merely of Amer- * to: prevent discrimination against Amer- 
icans, but all the peoples of the world. ican interests. 
: The issue, Administration leaders felt, 
Truman Proposes: Whether by design could not be safely disengaged from the 


or by the accident of time, the sched- Truman program of full economic and 
ule was exciting. After the capital’s big 


reception to General Eisenhower, him- 
self a symbol of united effort in war, 
the President was to depart by plane for 
Olympia, Wash. By the‘ end of the week 
or the first of next, if the conference work 
were over, he would go to San Francisco 
to address the delegates. 
Returning by air to Washington he 
would submit the charter for a world 
security organization to the Senate, hope- 
ful of a speedy ratification before he 
meets Prime Minister Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin for the first time. Thus 
would the United States quickly prove its 
intention of joining a world security sys- 
tem, later to become truly collective. 
Last week, when the President’s wishes 4 ea} \ Layin 
for speedy ratification were intimated Byit TAA QAga ew = ie ot 
to Senate leaders, Majority Leader Alben BBB-20:% Was? be AZZ Bisa? SALT \y A 
W. Barkley of Kentucky thought it Scott—Portland Oregonian 
would be “a splendid thing” if the United | Tree-minded cartoonists reflect America’s soul-searchings amid the international 
States was first of the 50 United Nations woods over postwar foreign policy 
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In London, General Eisenhower waves to cheering crowds from an open carriage; in Paris, he rides with General de Gaulle .. . 


political internationalism—with such pri- 
mary safeguards as the United Nations 
charter and the Bretton Woods interna- 
tional bank and stabilization fund. The 
House had adopted the reciprocal-trade 
agreements bill, 239 to 153, the Bretton 
Woods plan, 345 to 18. Senate leaders 
were confident both—and the charter too— 
would eventually get Senate approval. 


The Senate Considers: But in the 
case of the charter, swift Senate approval 
hinged on certain definite obstacles: ar- 
guments that the upper chamber should 
be no more hasty than the San Francisco 
conference was; that its duty to inspect 
the document and hold public hearings 
was even greater than the obligations 
imposed on the delegates who framed it; 
that Russia should show its “good faith” 
by signing first. Lengthy debate might 
be expected on the veto power of the 
permanent members of the council, as 
well as the trusteeship formula and other 


departures from the League of Nations 


system. Further there was the delicate 
issue of whether the American delegate 


. on the Security Council need go to the 


Senate each time this country is called 
upon to make a material contribution to 
world peace. 

All this could easily make the Senate 
extend its deliberations past a summer 
recess and in the fall. ; 

Against these gloomy forebodings, pro- 
ponents of speedy ratification considered 


. the influence likely to be exerted by the 


two members of the Senate who were 
delegates at San Francisco: Chairman 
Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Michigan Republican. 
Most heartening was Vandenberg’s state- 
ment: “I got much more in this charter 
than I came out to get. I think that Dele- 
gate Vandenberg is in complete harmony 
with Senator Vandenberg. 


Even more heartening was the attitude 


_taken by Sen. Robert La Follette, Wis- 


consin Progressive, and hitherto an iso- 
lationist, who, in a Senate speech two 
weeks ago, plainly indicated that he 
was ready to support a world organiza- 
tion operating on a majority-rule prin- 
ciple and entailing a consequent sacri- 
fice of United States sovereignty (NEws- 
WEEK, June 11). 

But the chief ‘source of worry for 
charter supporters of a more forceful 
place for America in world affairs was 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Dem- 
ocrat. Just back from a trip to the Med- 
iterranean European theaters, the 
staunch isolationist leader darkly summed 
up: “I think it would be a. mistake 
for the Senate to vote on San Fran- 


_ cisco until after the peace conference 


has been held.” 


oo . 


Ike’s Back! 


Tumultuous American Welcomes 
Climax Adulation in London, Paris 


The Skymaster winging into Washing- 
ton this Monday had flown many a dis- 
tinguished since it was com- 
missioned July: noble Yalta, 
bee: ae ially built hr fete oe: 

ially built 2 

poin = alli to earth at the 
Nation irport, the 
transport ended the latest of its stir- 
ring missions—one on which. President 
Truman himself had sent it: the 
homecoming of General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. — ; 


‘Good Old Ike’: The supreme com- 
mander at whose brilliant direction Allied 
armies had. fought gee to victory in 
Europe came back with the frenzied 


ig four-engined — 


plaudits of London .and Paris still ring- 
~ ing in his ears. Except possibly to Wood- 
row Wilson in 1919, never before had 
Europe paid such tribute to an American. 
The British capital had its turn on 
June 12. Londoners heaped upon Eisen- 
hower almost every conceivable honor 
they could give a foreigner. In ancient 
pageantry at the bomb-marked Guildhall, 
gold-and-scarlet robed dignitaries led by 
the Lord Mayor presented him with the 
honorary freedom of the City of London 
and a -encrusted’ sword carried by 
the of Wellington at Waterloo (a 
token gift—promptly returned to its mu- 
seum resting place— ing completion 
of a special blade with the general’s name 
ro forged by von oar * the Stalin- 
victory’ sword). At Buckingham 
‘ Palace King George conferred upon him 
the exclusive Order of Merit, never be- 
fore granted an American. 
From Temple Bar, along Fleet Street, 
———— Hill, past St. Paul’s and into 
apside, Eisenhower drove in an open 
landau drawn by two Spanking bays. 
_ Bronzed, grinning modestly, he waved 
*as Londoners cheered “Good Old Ike.” 
From a balcony outside the 


joked with the throng below: “I have 
as much ri t to be down in the 


“which are sisters under the skin, will 
sell her birthright for physical safety, her 
liberty for mere existence.” 
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posts, and roofs, Frenchmen shouted their 
special greeting: “Vive, Eek!” (Ike). 

At the Are de Triomphe General de 
Gaulle pinned on Eisenhower’s jacket the 
French Cross of Liberation. Later the 
French leader gave him the gold-hilted 
sword Napoleon wore as First Consul and 
also a personal gift: a sapphire-studded 
gold cigarette case. At the Hétel de Ville, 
where the municipal council prepared to 
make him an honorary citizen of Paris, 
Eisenhower asserted amid loud applause: 
“Berlin is destroyed. To me that’s a com- 
fort, and I hope it is the same to you.” 

Two days later, at Orly Airfield, four 
transports warmed up for the journey to 
America. With Eisenhower was a party of 
54 selected officers (including his son, 
John) and enlisted men (including a 
private first class). Two of the party 
were Negroes; fully nineteen were from 
Kansas. The general commented: “I must 
say that when I face my first five-day 
schedule in the United States, I do it 
with fear and trembling.” 


Hail the Conquering Hero: That 
schedule hit a new high in a nation noted 
for lavish ovations. In a blaze of feverish 
excitement, preparations had gone on for 
weeks: a mad scramble of official com- 
mittees readying parades, speeches, lunch- 
eons, and other receptions for which de- 
mand for tickets far exceeded the supply. 

The program included five separate 
welcomes: on Monday, Washington; 
Tuesday and largest, New York (featur- 
ing a ball game between the New York 
Giants and Boston Braves, a miles-long 
motorcade past an estimated 2,000,000 
spectators, a formal dinner, and a “sur- 
prise party” at Central Park); on Wed- 


nesday, the United States Military Acad- ° 
. emy, at West Point; Thursday and brief- 
_est, a three-hour stopover in Kansas City, 
‘Md.; also on Thursday, smallest and 


folksiest, the general’s home town of 
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Abilene, climaxed by a family reunion 
at the home of his mother, 83-year-old 
Mrs. Ida Eisenhower. 

The -general’s first stop, U.S.A., pro- 
vided a magnificent sampling of his hold 
over the hearts of his countrymen. 
Rugged and handsome in a summer uni- 
form (which, on a few hours’ notice, 
Saks Fifth Avenue tailors flew to Paris to 
fit when the Army suddenly remembered 
the June heat), Eisenhower strode smil- 
ing from his plane. Overhead a 100-plane 
fighter and bomber escort which had 
rendezvoused with the homecomers 50 
miles offshore swooped low in the bril- 
liant sunlight. The general’s face broke 


his they had last met in January 
1944, when he returned for a brief, un- 
publicized rest), threw his arms around 
her, .and gave her a long kiss—which they 
refused to reenact for the cameras. “Oh, 
God, it’s swell to be back!” the general 
murmured. 

Next Eisenhower. took his place in the 
No. 1 car of a lengthy cavalcade of com- 
mand and reconnaissance cars, their can- 
vas tops down. (The No. 2 car carried 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, his chief 
of staff, and Master Sgt. Michael J. Mc- 
Keogh, his chauffeur.) Tumultuously an 
unprecedented crowd of more than 
500,000 roared a welcome. Many were 

‘overnment workers from work 

with no charge against annual leave). 
Down Pennsylvania Avenue the proces- 
sion rolled—under two 100-foot-high fire 
ladders forming a triumphal V-arch. 

At the general's request, his entire en- 
tourage, from top to lowest rank, was in- 
cluded in the festivities. Eisenhower Day 
> the capital whirled along: Pa keys to 

e city; a joint session o mgress; a 
Hotel Statler duncheon (after a frantic 
search, the menu included chicken); a 
press conference; a = call at the White 
House so arranged use the President 


into be gy “Hello, Mamie!” he called to. 
ife ( 


.umn, 


~ 


Acme 
e ¢ « at the Washington airport his wife gazes adoringly; in his home town of Abilene his 83-year-old mother waits 


did not want to hog the general’s show 
(meeting Eisenhower for the first time, 
Truman gave him his third Distinguished 
Service Medal); finally, in the evening, a 
dinner at the executive mansion. 


In Pershing’s Place: The returning 
hero struck the day’s most solemn note 
in his address on Capitol Hill. On the 
same spot in the House chamber nearly 
26 years ago his counterpart in the last 
war had spoken—General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing, now 84 and too feeble 
to leave his suite at Walter Reed Hospital. 
In a grave voice devoid ,of oratorical 
flourish. Eisenhower gave the chamber 
this message from his fighting men: 

“The soldier knows how grim and 
black was the outlook for the Allies in 
1941 and ’42 . . . To his mind the prob- 
lems of peace can be no more difficult 
. . » He knows that in war the threat 
of separate annihilation tends to hold 
Allies together; he hopes we can find 
in peace a nobler incentive to produce 
the same unity.” 


oon 


Bad Debt 


' The tip reached Westbrook Pegler in 
February, two months before President 
Roosevelt died. For weeks Pegler 
checked and double-checked. Last Tues- 
day, in his King Features syndicated col- 
the journalistic arch-critic of the 
Roosevelt family exploded the story: 
In the spring of 1939, Elliott Roose- 
velt, the President’s second son, had bor- 
rowed $200,000 from John Hartford, 
president of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., to help finance his radio 
interests in Texas. The loan had not been 
repaid; Hartford had written it off as a 
bad debt on his 1942 income-tax return. 
Further Pegler details: Elliott, now an . 
Air Forces brigadier general and only 28 
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when he asked for the loan, had met “ 


Hartford but once casually. At first Hart- 
ford demurred “on the ground that such 
a transaction might be misunderstood if 
knowledge of it became public and 
might embarrass the President.” Where- 
upon. Elliott had telephoned his father 
at Warm Springs, Ga. Although the Pres- 
ident did not know Hartford, he called 
him “John,” thanked him for the favor 


for Elliott, and invited him to visit the™ 


White House. As collateral for the loan, 
Elliott gave Hartford some stocks in 
business concerns. 


Payment by Jones: Confirmation of 

e Pegler. piece came within a few 
hours. Hartford himself, though regret- 
ting its publication, called it “substan- 
tially correct.” Caruthers C. Ewing,- New 
York lawyer, who was in Danville, IIL, 
in connection with the government’s 
antitrust suit against the A & P, offered 
some elaborations: He had arranged the 
meeting between Elliott and Hartford at 
the request of the late Rep. William I. 
Sirovich, New York Democrat and 
friend of the Rooscvelt family. Hartford 
had never dunned Elliott. Later, in 1942, 
Jesse Jones, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, told Ewing that the Roosevelt 
family wished to compromise the in- 
debtedness. Ewing gave Jones Elliott’s 
six-month note and colfateral and _ re- 
ceived on Hartford’s behalf a $4,000 
check in settlement. 

Congressional reaction to the story was 
fiery. Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, introduced a resolu- 
tion directing the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to make an inquiry. In the House, 
Rep; Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan Re- 
publi 


can, and Rep. Harold Knutson, Min- . 


nesota Republican, demanded action by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The Treasury offered one correction on 
the Pegler story: Losses of $228,500 
from “uncollectible notes” (presumably 
including the $196,000 bad Roosevelt 


debt) set down by Hartford in his 1942 


income-tax return had been disallowed. 
' From General Roosevelt, who had 
found himself under critical fire a few 
months ago when his dog Blaze received 
an A priority for a transcontinental flight, 
came no comment. But a new fillip was 
added to the story when papers on file 
in Wilmington, Del., disclosed that in 
1941—a year before Hartford wrote off 
his bad debt—Elliott had received $33,- 
438 in the distribution of assets of the 
Transcontinental Broadcasting System, 
Inc., formed in 1989 and placed in re- 
ceivership a year later. 


aa 


Birthday Dress 


When the telegram reached the pleas- 
ant house on Route 2A, Lumpkin, Ga., 
17-year-old Frances Newman sat down 
and wrote to the Commanding General 
of the Fourth Marine Division. It was a 
longish letter, youthful yet grave, and it 


brought unabashed tears to the veteran 
chief of the Fourth, Maj. Gen. Clifton B. 
Cates. In it a “kid sister” told her reac- 
tion to the news that her brother James, 
a Marine sergeant, had been killed by a 
Jap shellburst while spotting naval gun- 
fire four days after the first Iwo landing: 

“I know that he wouldn’t want us to 
brood or grieve over him, so I’m. trying 


‘to carry on as usual . . . He told me that 


when my eighteenth birthday came 
around he would be home on furlough 
and would buy me a beautiful orchid, 
a lovely evening dress, and take me danc- 
ing just as if I were his best girl. But June 
13 (my eighteenth birthday) is not far 
away and I know now that i will never 
come back. But I’m going to buy the 





International 
Frances Newman dances with a proxy 


prettiest evening dress I can find, and 
I'm going dancing just as I planned.” 
General Cates replied gallantly: “You 
are a very brave young lady and the 
courage you are showing will be an in-, 


spiration to us all.” The general did not ~ 


say that he was passing her letter along 
to his men. Within a few minutes her 
brother’s buddies had collected $100, to 
be sent to Mrs. Chester Bishop of Jack- 
son, Miss., mother of his best friend, with 
a request to buy Frances “the prettiest 
evening dress you can find.” The general 
claimed the privilege of sending his own 
birthday token: an orchid corsage. 

Last week, on the evening m9 June 13, 
Frances Newman had _ her eighteenth 
birthday celebration—not only as she and 
her brother planned it, but as his battle- 
toughened comrades wanted it as well. 
At Robins Field, Macon: where Frances, 
“in my small. way, to carry on for him,” 
works at a civilian clerical job, candle- 
light glowed through the enlisted men’s 
service club. As a Marine band played 


: Happy Birthday,” the demure, dark. 
hair 


Southern entered on the arm 
of Sgt. William P. Angelos Jr., a Pacific 
veteran and the proxy escort chosen by 
the Atlanta Marine Corps office. 

Her dress was everything Frances 
had dreamed about: soft, flowing white 


_ chiffon, with a violet-printed skirt and 


sash of green velvet—her favorite color. 
At her shoulder she wore the general’s 
two white orchids—her first. In her hand 
were two added Marine gifts—a small eve- 


ning bag of green sequins and a chiffon 
hanky. Total cost, according to Mrs, 
Bishop: “about $100”; sent by mail to 


Frances, along with the accessories, the 
dress “fitted perf “sacle 

“It’s like a dream,” Frances said soft- 
ly. Mistily she side a the birth- 
day greetings of the crowded hall, cut a 
huge birthday cake, and danced the long 
evening through. Once only her smiling 
composure broke. To her mother, quietly 
rene from the sidelines, she whis- 
pered: 
Mama, I think it’s beautiful.” 


al 


House: Action and Delay 


- Twice before, in 1942 and 1943, the 
House had passed a bill to outlaw the poll 
tax as a voting requirement in Federal 
elections in Southern States. Twice a de- 
termined Southern Senate bloc had killed 
it. Hardy poll-tax repeal advocates tried 
a third time last week. The House again 
passed an anti-poll-tax measure, 251 to 
105, and hopefully sent it on to the Sen- 
ate. Other Congressional activity: 

@ The House Rules Committee voted to 
hold up the bill for a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, thus deny- 
ing President Truman’s request that it be 
brought to the floor for an early vote. One 
difficult parliamentary channel remained: 
The bill could be extracted from the 
Rules Committee by a petition containing 
the signatures of 218 House members. 
@ The House Committee on Postwar 
Military Policy put in the record of its 
current hearings on postwar conscription 
a letter from General of the Army Eisen- 
hower advocating universal peacetime 
military training in “fairness to the coun- 


try and to the individual’s chances cf } 


survival in war.” Others in favor: Secre- 
tary of War Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Op- 
posed: The AFL and CIO; the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
major Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
organizations. 


Char Fatale 


The waiting seemed interminable to 
17-year-old. Robert Deweerdt. At mid- 
night, by prearrangement, he had taken 
the family car and picked up his father 
Camille, a 52-year-old war worker in the 
Detroit Packard plant. “Drive to Henry's 


I wish brother could see me. 
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house,” his father had said. “Let’s see if 
we can find your mother.” 

Now, in the car, Robert sat tense and 
alone. Shotgun in hand, his father stood 
waiting in the darkness outside the home 
of Henry Couvreur, wealthy Grosse 
Pointe contractor and: for nine years 
the lover of Camille’s charwoman-wife, 
Mary. Suddenly Robert heard both bar- 
rels go. Out of the big house had come 
Couvreur and his wife; he saw Camille 
and tried to run. The shot blasted him 
only 4 feet away. 


‘We Didn’t Plan .. .” For the murder 
of the 45-year-old Couvreur last March 
18, Deweerdt, a Belgian Army veteran of 
the last war, went on trial at Detroit early 
this month. Spectators stared curiously at 
the lean and harsh-featured Mrs. De- 
weerdt, now 89, and wondered at her at- 
traction for a man like Couvreur. 

She had met him in 1936, when he ad- 
vertised for a woman to clean new houses 
he had built. Neither had tried to hide 
their intimacies: Her son Robert ‘had 
known since he was 9, when Mrs. De- 
weerdt took -him and his sister Helen, a 
year .older, to the Couvreur home to 
spend the night. Sometimes the char- 
woman left home for weeks to live with 
Couvreur in a lakeshore cottage or a 
nearby apartment. 

Deweerdt discovered the infidelity in 
1988 and vainly tried to dissuade his 
wife. Mrs. Couvreur, learning of the af- 
fair through intercepted letters, similarly 
besought her husband. But it wasn’t 
Couvreur’s first romance with other 
women, and she thought he’d eventually 
tire of this one. . 

Things went along as usual, and once 
the contractor knocked Deweerdt down 


‘for protesting. The night before his 


death, Mrs. Deweerdt testified, she had 
been intimate with Couvreur: “It was a 
risky life for all of us, I guess. We didn’t 
plan to drive Camille crazy—but it looks 


- as if we did.” 


‘But Who Doesn't?’ Stolidly Deweerdt 
began his story to the jury of eleven 
women and one man. Once he had started 
divorce proceedings but stopped at his 
wife’s promise to break off her affair. 
Twice Couvreur had struck him. His 
voice rising, Deweerdt jumped from the 
witness stand and screamed the sordid 
details. Then he broke down and wept, 
moaning hysterically. Mrs. Deweerdt and 
the children sobbed. 

The defense last Friday was simple: 
temporary insanity. After less than three 
hours’ deliberation, the jury filed back 
with its verdict: not guilty. 

As Deweerdt tried to reach his wife, 
she collapsed. A few minutes later they 
were in each other’s arms. “We'll be 
happy again now,” the woman smiled. 
“I made a mistake, but who doesn’t?” 
Alone and stony-faced, Couvreur’s widow, 
who had sat through the three weeks’ 
trial, walked out of court. . _ 


Within the Walls 


The American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars last week added their 
powerful voices to the months-long clam- 


or about abuses in the Veterans Admin- - 


istration. Concluding independent sur- 
veys of veterans’ hospitals—begun at the 
request of the VA chief, Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines*—the two largest veterans’ 
groups substantially agreed with critics 
who had long taxed the agency with inept 
and inadequate handling of ex-soldiers 
(NEwsweEEK, April 16). 


The Veterans Visit: Legion and VFW 
investigators inspected more than three- 
quarters of the VA’s 97 hospital facilities. 
Both presented a grim bill of particulars: 
@ At Palo Alto, Calif., where veterans of 
this war and the last one mingle, “Senile 
Dementia” cases among the older men 


were badly affecting the morale of the. 


younger. 

@ At West Roxbury, Mass., men and 
women patients were not segregated. 

@ At Tuscaloosa, Ala., general medical 
patients were kept in the same type of 
locked ward used for mental cases. 

@ At Bedford, Mass., beds were so close 
together that fistfights often occurred 
between patients. 

@ At Dayton, Ohio, food was unpala- 
table enough to cause loss of appetite 
“even among well persons.” 

@ At Brecksville, Ohio, soup and coffee 





*Hines arranged the surveys months 
dent Truman’s recent appointment of 
Bradley to supplant him. 


‘ore Presi- 
m, Omar 


were “almost the only hot foods being 
served.” 

@ At Hot Springs, S. D., patients de- 
clared that to find out what was wrong 
with them they had to wait until they 
got out and hired a personal physician. 

@ At Togus, Maine, physicians and nurses 
placed too much emphasis on “com- 
pensatory time and leave privileges.” 


The Veterans Recommend: Althou 
careful not to indict all VA hospitals, the 
two reports’ recommendations called for 
a complete overhaul. The Legion’s first 
suggestion was a new VA assistant chief 
to head up the medical and hospital serv- 
ice alone in order to provide “an in- 
spired” service. The VFW led off with a 
proposal for an independent board of 
review to hear -complaints of hospital 
personnel and’ patients “without fear 
of reprisals.” 

Other suggestions: discharge of “in- 
effective and disinterested” personnel; en- 
couragement of more medical research 
by the staff; higher pay for the staff; use 
of beds in state, municipal, or private 
hospitals until the VA’s building pro 
could take care of all veterans without 
overcrowding. 


Story of a Hospital: Two days after 
receiving the reports, the House com- 
mittee investigating the VA went into 
action on a veterans institution notorious- 
ly under fire: the Northport, N.’Y., neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. Prior reports from 
the VA’s own undercover agents had told 
of patients being kicked, beaten, and 








By His Own Wish: “A plain white monument—no carving or decoration . . . 
I hope that my dear wife will on her death be buried there also.” So wrote Presi-. 
dent Roosevelt in 1937 as he drew up the plans for his tombstone. Last week work 
was being completed on the marble stone for the rose.garden: grave in Hyde Park. 
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The Charter and the Senate 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


President Truman is too experi- 
enced in politics and too recently a 
senator to try to “railroad” the San 
Francisco charter through the Senate. 
He has not asked that it be approved 
before mid-July when the “Big Three” 
are to meet in the vicinity of Berlin. 
But he quickly and warmly endorsed 
an informal suggestion that 
ratification by then would 
strengthen his hand at his 
first gathering with Stalin 
and ‘Churchill. 

The influence of the Unit- 
ed States will remain at a 
discount until the rest of the 
world is convinced that it 
will be exerted continuous- 
ly. We may feel confident 

at we are not going to 
withdraw after this world 
war, as we withdrew after the first. 
But other nations still have their 
doubts about our steadfastness. And 
these other nations hedge against our 
withdrawal and tend to pay less atten- 
tion than they should to our views. A 
residue of doubt will remain until the 
Senate—which refused to join the 
League of Nations—has acted on the 
et Nations charter. It would be 

Ipful to the President if that residue 

ould be swept away before he sits 
ieee with Stalin and Churchill. 

But, if he is to bé given that help, 
the Senate must approve the charter 
within approximately three weeks of 
its submission. The decision to be 
made is of transcendent importance. 


‘Should the Senate be expected to act 


in this case with such unprecedented 
speed? The question answers itself 
when the nature of the Senate’s re- 
sponsibility is examined. 

The Senate is not called upon to 
write or amend a treaty. The Senate 
cannot alter the charter. Moreover, the 
agreement is not with one nation or 
with a few nations. It could be rene- 
gotiated, if at alleonly with the great- 
est difficulty and at the risk of fatal 
delay in the establishment of a world 
security organization. 


The charter is the product of a 
long series of discussions and _nego- 
tiations which have been publicized 
and debated as they went along. And 


the final negotiations at-San Francisco 


have proceeded in full public view. 
Throughout this long process, leaders 





of both Houses of Congress have been 
informed and consulted. And through 
Senators Connally and Vandenberg 
the Senate has had a direct hand in 
the formulation of the final document. 

The San Francisco charter will 
come before the Senate as new busi- 
ness only in the narrowest sense. It is 
old business. There are 
probably not more than ten 
members of the Senate who 
do not know now how they 
are going to vote when the 
roll is called, and they are 
in the shrunken group of 
isolationists. 

The senators, like the 
public, will want to read the 
full document. They _ will 
want to have it carefully ex- 
plained, point by point. 
They will want to know, if they don’t 
already, why and how certain com- 
promises were reached. They will 
want to make sure that no “jokers” 
have crept into the final text. 

With the help of Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg and other members 
of the American delegation they could 
do all of this in a few days. There will 
be no need to hear a lot of witnesses 
representing themselves or private or- 
ganizations. They have been heard al- 
ready in the earlier stages of the char- 
ter making. The practical ‘question 
before the Senate will be whether to 
approve or to reject the San Francisco 
charter as a whole. 





A vote to reject will be a vote 
against American participation in a 
world _ organization. The “irreconcil- 
ables,” led by Wheeler, will maneu- 
ver for delay. But any sign that the 
Senate ishesitating will aggravate the 
weakness in our diplomatic position, 
which prompts the President’s desire 
for ratification by mid-July. 

Some of the senators who intend 
to vote to approve the charter are 
worried about Senatorial 
It is not undignified to conduct busi- 
ness with dispatch. The Senate has 
been an active partner in this enter- 


prise. It would add to its stature by | 


living up to the responsibilities of ac- 
tive partnership which, in this instance, 
would mean the strengthening of the 
position of the United States on the 
eve of a critically important interne 
tional conference. 


“dignity.” , 


? 








choked with towels. The VFW report 


‘added to the unsavory picture: strait- 
jacketed, veterans mingling with other 
inmates, a ratio of one doctor and one 
nurse to every 460 patients. 

_ The House committee promptly sub- 
poenaed the hospital manager, Col. Louis 
Verdel, who came to Washington to 
testify. Without attempting to whitewash 
conditions at Northport, Verdel chiefly 
blamed the “poor quality” of the Army 
personnel detailed ‘as attendants—130 
Negro and 200 white soldiers whom he 
had been forced to accept because of 
manpower shortages and whom he Was 
nevertheless powerless to discipline be- 
cause divided authority put them under 
the jurisdiction of an Army company 
commander. He estimated that half the 
soldier-attendants were themselves men- 
tally or physically unfit; 60 had only one 
eye, many were neurotics, and +0 per 
cent, who had served overseas, were re- 
sentful: and dissatisfied with their new 
assignment. 

Verdel confirmed that brutality toward 
patients had already brought the courts- 
martial and convictions of fifteen Negro 
soldier-attendants, as well as the dismissal 
of seven white civilian employes. But, he 
admitted, much brutality would never 
come to light: “Attendants will not dis- 
close what others do . - You might call 
ita sort of code of ethics.” 


roo 


Remember? The Bonus 


While the question of veterans’ hos- 
pital care waxed hotter, the end came al- 
most unnoticed last week to another 
veterans’ issue much more explosive in 
its day: the last-war soldiers’ bonus which 
Congress in 1986 awarded to more than 
3,500,000 veterans over President Roose- 
velt’s second veto. 

Since June 15 of that year, the: Treas- 
ury had issued $1,847,488,400 in $50 
bonds, cashable immediately but drawing 
3 per cent interest for nine years if re- 
tained. More than 60 per cent of the 
bonds had been cashed within a month 
sand a half. What the money went for: 
debt payments, new houses, cars, and 
businesses; a few veterans splurged on 
champagne parties and girls. (One New 
York pair hired a taxi to California.) By 
the end of the nine-year period this June 
15, thé Treasury’s remaining obligations 


amounted to a trifling $275,475,382.50. 


With the passing of one of the most 
violent money wrangles of both Hoover 
and Roosevelt administrations, stirrings 
in Congress promised to confront Presi- 
dent Truman with the same issue soon. 
Before the House was a bill by Rep. John 
Rankin of Mississippi proposing a bonus 
for this war's veterans: to every service- 
man honorably discharged after 90 or 
more days’ service, whether he needed it 
or not, whether jobless or working, $20 
weekly for 52 weeks. Estimated cost, un- 
official, more than $15,000,000,000. 
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Authority With Safeguards 


This Monday the Chief Justice of the 
United States and his eight associates dis- 
patched the last business of the busiest 
Supreme Courtesession on record and shut 
up shop for the summer. Still on friendly 
terms despite some sharp exchanges of 
refined legalistic insults in the last few 
weeks, the nine not-so-old men wished 
each other good fishing. All planned va- 
cations except Robert H. Jackson, who 
will go to Europe as United States prose- 
cutor of war criminals. 

With the single exception of Owen J. 
Roberts, all the court’s members used to 
be called liberals, New Dealers or both. 


-ticularl 


idge appointee. of the Holmes-Brandeis 
liberal school; Roberts, one of the “nine 
old men” who helped knock down early 
New Deal legislation, and Frankfurter, 
who is still regarded as the arch-New 
Deal bolshevik by extreme conserva- 
tives in Congress and by the McCormick- 
Patterson press. . 
The other six Roosevelt appointees go 
on writing judicial law, as the old court 
did, on the theory that Congress, par- 
when reaching out into new 
social fields, can’t be too specific. When 
unforseen complications arise in the ap- 
plication of a vague law, the Supreme 
Court decides what Congress meant, or 
what the justices think Congress should 
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guard exercise of this authority with the 
other by spirited defense of civil liberties. 
In some of its notable decisions the 
court: 
@ Cast doubt on the validity of all Reno 
divorces, particularly uncontested di- 
vorces. It upheld conviction of a North 
Carolina couple for “bigamous cohabita- 
tion” when they remarried after getting 
Nevada divorces. Justice Black, dissent- 
ing, predicted “criminal prosecution and 
harassment” of 5,000,000 divorcees. 
@ Set aside the conviction of Anthony 
Cramer, accused of treason for befriend- 
ing German saboteurs who landed on the 
East Coast by U-boat, in the first test of 
the treason clause of the Constitution in 
150 years. The clause stood the test but 
not its application in this case. 
@ Declared coal miners entitled to pay 
for the time they spend going from mine 





But when they hung up their robes this 
week they were being ified as lib- 
erals,- conservatives, and middle-roaders. 
The line-up was: .Conservatives: Chief 
Justice’ Harlan F. Stone, Roberts, and 
Felix Frankfurter; Liberals: Hugo Black, 
William O. Douglas, Frank Murphy, and 
Wiley Rutledge; Middle-roaders: Jack- 
son and Stanley F. Reed. 


Who Writes the Law? In the sense 
that they uphold the right of govern- 
ment to move toward objectives ordi- 
narily associated with the Roosevelt New 
Deal, all members of the present court 
can be called liberals. Their disagree- 
ments are over method and over division 
of power among Congress, state legis- 
latures, executive departments, courts, 
private corporations, and labor unions. 
The so-called satan by de the court 
are against ing by courts on 
the preserves of Con . The so-called 
liberals do not hesitate to write decisions 
which are, in effect, laws supplementing 
statutes written by Congress. 

Things have become pretty well scram- 
bled since the late President Roosevelt’s 
historic fight to “pack” the Supreme 
Court. His principal complaint was that 
the court was standing in the way of 
necessary social reforms by usurping the 
powers of Congress. Yet the current foes 
of alleged usurpation are Stone, a Cool- 


_ have meant. However, the new court sel- 


dom invalidates a law passed by Con- 
gress, as the old court frequently did. 


Justices at Work: Whatever they think 
of its ideology, most lawyers who prac- 
tice regularly at the Supreme Court bar 
rate the present court tops for industry. 
At the session just ended the court han- 
dled 1,875 cases, as compared with a 
previous high of 1,290 for the 1941 ses- 
sion. In 151 of these cases, the court 
heard arguments, studied briefs, and 
handed down full-dress decisions. 

Ordinarily the court quits the first 
Monday in June but the unusually heavy 
docket together with Stone’s refusal to 
drive the help kept the justices overtime 
this year. 

The court has conceded the govern- 
ment broad authority in its interpreta- 
tion of labor and social legislation; it has 
upheld the validity of wartime price con- 
trol regulations and taxes; it has shown 

pathy for oppressed minorities like 
the Negro and for convicts who believe 
they were unfairly tried; it has favored 
strict interpretation of the anti-trust laws. 
But it has made no new or startling in- 
terpretations of the Constitution. 


Justices Decide: The tendency had 
been to give the Federal government 
more authority with one hand but to safe- 


Harris & Ewing 
High Court at the White House: (left to right) Jackson, Douglas, Reed, Roberts, Stone, Black, Frankfurter, Murphy, Rutledge 


shaft to the place where they work and. 
back again under the Wage and Hour 
Law. The decision upheld so-called por- 
tal-to-portal pay. 

@ Forbade states to require registration 
and licensing of labor organizers. Both 
Texas and Florida, in two different cases, 
were told that their laws offended against 
the Constitution. R. J. Thomas of the 
United Automobile Workers, arrested for 
violating the Texas law, was vindicated. 
@ Held that the government was justi- 
fied in excluding American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast 
area but not in keeping such citizens in 
relocation centers once their loyalty to 
the United States was established. 

@ At its final session, held in two parts to 
permit members to hear General of the 
Army Eisenhower address Congress, dis- 
posed of the 8-year-old controversial Har- 
ry Bridges case. A 5 to 3 vote (Stone,. 
Roberts, Frankfurter dissenting; Jackson 
not voting) canceled Attorney General 
Francis Biddle’s 1942 order to depoit 
the West Coast labor leader to Australia 
as a Communist. Majority argument: 
Bridges’s associations with Communist 
groups indicated no more than “coopera- 
tive measures to attain objectives which 
were wholly legitimate.” 

@ Upheld 5-to-3 the government's anti- 
trust suit against the Associatéd Press 
(see page 86). 
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The Upside-Down Japanese 


Mind: 


It Makes Our Defeat Seem Easy 


But the Allied Conquest 
Might be Difficult and Costly 
Because of Suicide Defense 


If the enemy approaches by sea, destroy 
his transports on the high seas. If he ap- 
proaches our shores, crush him at the water's 
edge. And if he lands, all that has to be done 
is annihilate him on land. 


In a land where white is the color of 
mourning and black the color of cere- 
mony, where newspapers are read from 
right to left, this may have been a logical 
strategy. It was annunciated last week by 
the head of the Japanese government, 
Premier Kantaro Suzuki. Furthermore, 


the Japs took steps to put it into effect. © 


Day and night the Japanese radio ex- 
horted the people to constitute them- 
selves a special-attack (suicide) corps 
100,000,000 strong. Speakers hammered 
at them to convert the home islands into 
one great Rabaul, the bomb-blasted 
Japanese base on the tip of New Britain. 
The government made plans to draft men 
from 15 to 60 and women trom 17 to 
40 into the Civilian Volunteer Corps, 
which will serve as a suicidal home 
guard. Lt. Gen. Sanetsune Ushijima, 
Vice Director of the Tokyo Civilian Vol- 
unteer Corps, sternly told the women 
they are expected to engage in active 
combat in emulation of the women of 
Okinawa who, he claimed, “fought val- 
iantly at the front lines with their babies 
in their arms.” 

That it all sounded somewhat ridicu- 
‘lous to Americans was beside the point. 
The battle of Okinawa had reinforced 
the lesson learned: over and over, all the 
way across the Pacific: the upside-down 
Japanese mind could make the cost of con- 
quest terribly expensive in American lives. 


ows 


Okinawa: Hara-Kiri Plateau 


In waves of rage and frustration, scores 
‘of Japanese on Okinawa last week 
jumped into the sea, or blew out their 
brains with grenades. One Jap soldier 
popped up near an American artillery 

sition, shouted at the startled dough- 

ys in good English: “Look out, I’m 

ing to blow my head off’—and_ did. 
One up of 21 enemy soldiers raced 
around in circles screaming wildly, ran 
back behind a boulder to hold a confer- 
ence, and finally blasted themselves to 
bits. Another maddened Jap decided to 
have one last fling at the Americans be- 


fore dying. He came forward with his 
hands over his head as if to surrender. 
When he got to within ten feet of Capt. 
Charles D. Farnham, he suddenly stooped 
over, picked up a handful of dirt, and 
tossed it into the officer’s face. Dough- 
boys standing’ nearby drilled the Jap 
as he turned and walked away. 


Unconditional Hara-Kiri: The Amer- 
icans had expected this wholesale flurry 
of suicide that usually foreshadows the 
convulsive end of every Pacific battle. 
And they fully expected the Japs to hold 
out to the last man. But on the slim 





the surrender flag were fired upon. Once 
again the Japs had decided to fight until 
they were killed or shoved into the sea. 
American Marines and doughboys. 
lined up before the white coral Yaeju- 
Take plateau, changed its name to Hara- 
Kiri, and heaved forward in brisk at- 
tacks. The First Marine Division on th« 
right end of the line and the 96th and 
Seventh Army Divisions on the left crepi 
ahead in the early morning darkness, 
threw ropes up rocky crags, and hauled 
themselves. up hand over hand. When 
daylight came, the Japs fought back with 
mortars and deadly ‘white phosphorous 
shells that cause usually fatal burns. Onc 
Marine company suffered casualties ot 
over 50 per cent and lost all its officers. 
The Americans brought up heavy artil- 
lery, and flame-throwing tanks with long 
extension hoses. Then they rushed into 
deep «caves and tunnels after the ‘Japs. 
Slov-ly the enemy line thinned out, and 
the Americans sped ovér the plateau 
toward the southern end of the island. 





U. 8. Navy Photo 


Suicide Symbolism: Jap hara-kiri planes started blazes on the Saratoga’s flight deck 


chance that further bloodshed might be 
prevented, the American Tenth Army 
Commander, Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar 
Buckner Jr., who was killed this Monday 
while observing front-line action, oifered 
the enemy commander a formal surrender 
—the first of its kind ever made to the 
Japs. Three copies of the note were writ- 
ten out in Japanese and English, placed 
in aluminum canisters and dropped in- 
side enemy lines. 

“You fully know that no reinforcements 
can reach you,” Buckner’s message said. 
“I believe you understand as clearly as 
I that the destruction of all Japanese 
resistance on this island is merely a 
matter of days.” 

The Jap general was instructed to hang 
out a white square at a designated spot 
if he were willing to give up. Next day, 
American planes flying over to look for 


Borneo Walkup 
Few Japanese Remain Behind 
to Fight the Invading Aussies 


The cocky Australian Ninth Division 
is an old hand at fighting in the desolate 
comers of the earth. Its T-marked (for 
Tobruk) Division patch had been wom 
proudly in the scorching-hot deserts of 
North Africa and the steaming jungles of 
New Guinea. Last week the Ninth struck 
out once more into a strange land—this 
time into the mu mangrove swamps 
on the coast of North Borneo. 

The Japs had been bombed and 
shelled out of the beachhead area around 
tepid Brunei Bay long before the Allies 
arrived. When an American naval con- 
voy under Rear Admira] Forrest B. Roy- 








F you had the new Four Roses 
Recipe Book, you’d know all of 
them—and ten more, too. 


Just clip the coupon at the right 
and we'll be glad to send you this 
grand recipe book, beautifully illus- 
trated with color photographs. 


The drinks shown above are all 
made with that magnificent whis- 
key, Four Roses. Reading from left 
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to right, starting at the top, they 
are: Manhattan, Whiskey Flip, 
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On the Battle Fronts tires are consumed at the rate 
of one every 15 seconds! That means fewer tires 
for civilians —for you. Guard your present tires, 
make them last. And help end this war sooner—= 
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7th WAR LOAN! 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Never, in all the time you’ve 
been driving a car, has the 
quality of your tires depended 
so much on the skill of the 
tire maker! 


For today all tires are made of 
the same Government synthetic 
rubber, GRS—and it is tire- 
building skill, and skill alone, 
that gives a tire extra stamina. 


Seiberling tire-building skill 
has been proved on the wheels 
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of America’s passenger cars and 
trucks for more than 23 years. 
In fact, truck owners, who buy 
tires according to carefully kept 
mileage records, have bought a 
greater share of Seiberling’s 
tire production than that of 
any other tire manufacturer! 


It is only natural, then, that the | 


name “Seiberling” on a tire has 
come to mean extra toughness 
and longer wear. It is A Name 
You Can TRUST In Rubber. 
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al, commander of the Sixth Amphibious 
Force, put the Aussies ashore the morn- 
ing of June 10, not a man was lost to 
enemy fire. . 


One Touch of England: On heart- 
shaped Labuan Island at the mouth of 
the bay, a dozen smiling, bowing Chinese 
came down to the waterfront to greet the 
landing troops and tell them the Japs 
had left. The Aussies quickly occupied 
the deserted Labuan airfield, knee-deep 
in jungle grass, and the port of Victoria. 
Inside the burnt-out village, amid the 
ruins of sun-faded shacks, they found one 
object standing upright—a bright red 
English mailbox with the initials VR for 
Victoria Regina. A few days later, the 
soldiers took a second coral-surfaced air- 
-strip and reached the island’s north coast. 

Eighteen miles below Labuan, on 
steaming Brunei Peninsula, the Aussies 
walked up the sweltering beach to the 
ruined town of Brooketon. An occasional 
Jap sniper bullet punctuated the shouts 
of men hauling their equipment ashore. 
But the main enemy forces had fled. 
Sweating in their khaki shirts, the Aus- 
tralians filed through undamaged rubber 
plantations to reach Brunei, which the 
natives call the “city of peace.” 


Lost Treasure: For once the veteran 
Ninth had it easy. The enemy refused to 
fight. Sixty miles down the coast from 
Brunei town, other Jap units got ready 
to pull out and fired the huge Seria and 
Miri oilfields. | 

Then Tokyo nervously reported that 
a powerful Allied fleet approached an- 
other big oil center, Balikpapan on the 
east coast of Dutch Borneo. Whether or 
not the enemy intended to abandon all 
the developed coastal areas of the world’s 
third largest island remained to be seen. 
If the Japs waited too long to make a 
stand some of the Far East’s most fabu- 
lous riches would be lost to them. 

Before the war, rubber came from 
sprawling plantations at Sandakan and 


Jesselton in British North Borneo, the . 


British protectorates of Sarawak and 
Brunei, and Banjermasin in Dutch Bor- 
neo. Thousands of tons of pure high- 
grade oil flowed from Sarawak wells, 
from Tarakan off Borneo’s east coast, and 
Dutch- Borneo towns south of Tarakan. 
Thick coal veins thread the swamps of 
both British and Dutch Borneo. Diamonds 
and gold fleck the river bottoms. - 


Life With a Rajah: While the Allies 
headed across Brunei toward Sarawak, 
the province’s white rajah, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke,® a 70-year-old English- 
man, waited patiently in London for a 
chance to go home. For years, before the 
Japs drove him out, the volatile, eccen- 
tric rajah lived in tropical luxury in his 
palace at Kuching, the capital of Sara- 


.. *The title of Rajah of Sarawak has been hereditary 
in the Brooke family since 1841; when an enterpris- 
ing ancestor, James Brooke, won his way into the 
favor of the native Sultan of Brunei who rewarded 
him with part of his domain. 
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Borneo: Oil, rubber, diamonds, gold, and vanishing Japs 


wak. To this remote wonderland city, 
his father had added typical English 
touches—neat lawns, tennis courts, a golf 
course, and a race track. He even built a 
church and imported a bishop. 

The rajah occupied himself with hunt- 
ing and fishing, and ignored the rest of the 
world. But the members of his family 
craved more excitement than the game- 
filled jungles and sleepy, sun-baked Ku- 
ching could offer them. One by one they 
went their separate ways, leaving the rajah 
to fret and fume over their escapades. 
His talkative ranee traveled to New York, 
where she financed theatrical and movie 
endeavors. One of his daughters, blond 
“Princess Baba” (Valerie Nancy), mar- 
ried and later divorced*a professional 
wrestler, Bob Gregory, then tried to crash 
the movies. Another daughter, “Princess 
Pearl” (Elizabeth), went off to wed a 
London jazz-band leader. 


Even his nephew, Anthony W. D. 
Brooke, whom he had once picked as his 
heir, proved a disappointment to him. 
Anthony tired studying native Dyak lan- 
guages. He went to Rangoon where he 
married an unassuming young woman 
named Kathleen Hudden. Only his third 
daughter, “Princess Gold (Leonora Mar- 
garet), pleased the rajah. She married 
the Earl of Inchcape. ; 


oe 


The Navy: ‘Sara’ Takes It 


Nobody could say the Japs hadn’t tried. 
Time after time, as the Saratoga turned 
up for almost every major naval battle 
in the first two years of the Pacific war, 
the Japs singled her out for attack. Twice, 
enemy submarines sent torpedoes plow- 
ing into her twenty-year-old hull, only 
to have her show up again, weeks later, 
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| The military and 
economic possi- 
bilities in Brit- 
ish North . Bor- 
neo, Brunei, and 
Sarawak have al- 
ways been latent 
iu this area and 
the Allies have 
realized it. How- 
ever, until the Far 
Eastern war had 
reached its pres- 
ent stage, there was no impelling ::cces- 
sity to capitalize on them, nor was it 
opportune to attempt to do so. 

But with the Philippines campaign in 
the clean-up stage, and the end of war 
in Europe, which releases for operations 
in the Far East most of the British Fleet 
and air power and probably some land 
forces, the time seemed propitious to 
attempt the occupation of at least a part 
of the above mentioned territory. This, 
in order to prepare for other operations 
to come later, and also to seize control 
of the important and much-needed war 
supplies, such as oil and rubber, which 
Borneo is capable of furnishing. 

The Japs have always realized the 
economic possibilities of this area quite 
as well if not better than the Allies, for 
with them it was necessary to have ac- 
cess to the rich products of this part 
2 of the world in order to sustain the 
hemeland for a long drawn-out cam- 
paign. By now, however, the air and 
sea blockade imposed on the Jap lines 
of transportation has strained the eco- 
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nomic strength of Japan to sustain a 
long campaign for survival. Naturally 
the Japs would like it otherwise, but in 
their greed, backed by the military pol- 
icy of infiltration, they bit off more than 
they could assimilate. : 

With the diminution of their sea 
power, the gradual decline of air power, 
and the pressure imposed upon them 
in the north, there is not much left for 
the enemy to do except to withdraw its 
military strength to the north to make 
a last stand on the plains of Manchuria 
and in the islands of Japan. 

However, though organized resistance 
on what may be termed a major scale 
need not be expected except on the 
mainland and in Japan, much hard 
fighting will still be encountered in the 
vast island empire lying south of the 
Philippines. The Japs have moved in 
everywhere in this area, and like rats 
they will have to be smoked out. It does 
not promise to be a short campaign of 
extermination, if what has happened in 
New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
and the Solomons, gives any clue. 


Here is where the military impor- 
tance of the move into Labuan and the 
Brunei Bay area shows up. The previous 
move into Tarakan was important in a 
logistic sense. We wished to get hold 
of the oil there, which the blockade 
had prevented the Japs from securing; 
yet aside from this, the occupation of 
Tarakan had no great strategic value. 
But. Brunei Bay and the neighboring 
country have great. strategic possibili- 


The Importance of Brunei Bay 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


ties; they fit in nicely as focusing points 
for future operations. 

Labuan Island is about 10 miles long 
and 6 in width. It is a-good site for air- } 
strips; the climate is bearable, tempera- 
ture not too high, and storms infrequent. 
It possesses a good harbor, Victoria, 
available for all classes of vessels. 

Brunei Bay itself, both in size and 
location, holds now a strategic priority 
over any other position which could 
have been chosen for occupation in the 
entire region. 

Except in a logistic sense, the occu- 
pation of this area is not an end in itself, 
but a move in preparation for others to 
come. It serves much the same purpose 
in the southern area that Manila Bay 
does in the north. The water area of 
both is about the same, and both are 
arger and better suited for the work 
which lies ahead than Camranh Bay on 
the Indo-China coast, which at one time 
was highly prized by the Japanese. 

From Weston on Brunei Bay a rail- 
road: 110 miles long runs to Jessleton, 
the chief port on the northwest coast 
of Borneo, lying on Gaya Bay, ap- 
proachable by deep-water craft. From 
air bases in the various British holdings 
in Borneo an air sweep of 1,000 miles 
to the south takes in all the land and 
sea area from Thailand to Timor. More- 
over, an expeditionary force based in 
Brunei Bay would be in an excellent 
position to cooperate with British forces 
operating in the Indian Ocean for a 
move in any direction that might be 
planned. =. 





with a new set of patches and a fresh 
coat of paint, ready for battle. Last 
week, the: Navy announced that with 
her usual fantastic luck, the “Sara,” Amer- 
ica’s oldest aircraft carrier, had survived 
another near-catastrophe. 


The Big One Lives: The Saratoga had 
just returned from a blistering raid against 
Japan proper to help cover the Marine 
andings on Iwo Jima. Her planes were 
warming up to take off, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 21, when nine enemy bombers 
and Kamikaze suicide planes whirled 
out of the bright blue sky and converged 
on the big flattop. American ‘anti-aircraft 
guns and planes sent four of the Jap 
planes spinning into the sea. But five 
others broke through. 

One Kamikaze plane crunched into 
the Saratoga’s side, burrowed into the 
hangar dock, then blew up in a burst of 
flame and steel. Another bomber, shot 
down just short of the flight deck, 


slithered across the water and exploded, 
tearing a huge hole near the Saratoga’s 
waterline. As the sea poured in, fuel lines 
wrenched loose and sprayed oil and 
gasoline crazily into ‘the fires in other 
sealed-off compartments. Crashing Kami- 
kaze planes curled up the forward sec- 
tion of the flight deck, sweeping the tidy 
rows of aircraft over the side. 

Listing badly, the shattered ship zig- 
zagged into the gathering dusk at 25 
knots, while her men fought desperately 
to put out the fires. Just as the flames 
began to die down, the Jap planes 
struck again. A bomb ripped into the 
port side, touching off fresh fires and 
explosions. Satisfied that the -Saratoga 
was at last done for, the attackers left. 
But as darkness closed in, the fires were 
brought under tontrol and the Saratoga 
limped away. Of its crew 128 died; 192 
were wounded. But after less than two 
months of fast repair work the 33,000-ton 
carrier steamed back in action. 

















Air: The Mighty 20th 


On the night of June 15, 1944, the 
Japanese got a foretaste of the blows from 
the sky that were soon to devastate their 
homeland. From China, 49 Superfor- 
tresses of the new Twentieth Bomber 
Command broke through Jap intercep- 
tors to begin the strategic air offensive 
against the home islands with attack on 
the steel center of Yawata. 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
that raid, 520 Marianas-based Super- 
fortresses pasted Osaka and nearby Ama- 
gasaki with 3,000 tons of bombs. Some 
of the planes which took part in the at- 
tack had probably seen service in China 
and India. On June 12, Maj. Gen. Curtis 


- LeMay, commanding B-29 operations 


from the Marianas, revealed that the old 
Twentieth Bomber Command had been 
transferred to Tinian as the 58th Wing 
of the 21st Bomber Command. 

The Twentieth did a good job in China 
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but the fact that all gas and supplies had 
to be flown from India and the great dis- 
tances from its bases to Japan made oper- 
ations uneconomical. As a result, it was 
sent back to India, where it worked with 
the British in the Burma campaign until 
that ended. : 

In April, the B-29s left Calcutta and 
flew to a base near Chungking. There 
they refueled and, under the leadership 
of . Gen. Roger M. Ramey, took off 
in a mass flight for Tinian. Not .a man 
or,a plane was lost. 


‘If Japan Wants It’: The addition of 
this new wing—the fourth based on the 
Marianas—increased the weight cropped 
on Japan from 16,000 tons in April to 
24,000 in May. But General of the Army 
Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces, 
made it ‘clear that the real bombing of 
Japan had barely started. -At a Guam 
press conference on June 15, he prom- 
ised that the home islands would get 
2,000,000 tons in the twelve months be- 
ginning July 1 (during the entire Eu- 
ropean war the RAF and the AAF 
dropped a little more than 2,000,000 
tons on Germany). 

“We are going to do the same thing 
to industrial Japan that we did to in- 
dustrial Germany,” the white-haired air- 
man said. “ . . . If Japan wants to con- 
tinue in the war—by God, if Japan wants 
it, that’s what she'll get. And you know 


- what will be left of the area from Tokyo 


to Nagasaki. 

Three days later, with Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Kobe, and Yokohama already 
badly wrecked, the 21st Bomber Com- 
mand began attacking cities of less than 
200,000. 


oon 


Philippines: The Lost 16,553 


After sifting through lists written on 
faded scraps of wrapping paper and ra- 
tion-can labels hidden for three years 
by American prisoners in the Philippines, 
the War Department last week told a 
tragic story: Of about 18,000 Americans 
taken by the Japs after the fall of Bataan, 
only 1,447 have n liberated. So far, 
8,260 are definitely known to be dead. 
Presumably, another 12,000 were shipped 
to prison camps in Japan, China, or For- 
mosa before American landings on Luzon. 
But many of the unmarked Jap ships 
carrying them out of Manila were sunk 
by United States planes and submarines 
and hundreds were drowned. 


Pe 


Buzz Birthday 


, Villagers of Swanscombe, in the quiet 
Kentish countryside, heard the curious 
putt-putting overhead. Through the 
darkness, they saw a cometlike flame 





In one year, the B-29s have traveled to China, to India, and then’to the Marianas 
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"flashing across the sky. Suddenly the 


sound and flame died out; in a few sec- 
onds a terrific explosion blasted Swans- 
combe into ruins. It was June 18, 1944. 
The first flying bomb had hit England. 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
the use of V-1, United States Army Ord- 
nance experts revealed the fantastic de- 
struction the Germans planned to inflict 
by using various V-weapons against both 
Britain and the United States. Their find- 
ings were. largely based on a study of a 
German rocket factory deep inside the 
Kohnstein Mountains in Russian Saxony. 

The Germans had planned “pin-point” 
bombardment of American cities with 
rocket bombs capable of a 3,000-mile 
range. Production of these bombs had 
reached the blueprint stage by the time 
Germany surrendered: Nazi scientists had 
hoped to launch them by November. Two 
years ago, their production was luckily 
delayed by a Royal Air Force raid on a 
German experimental plant. at Peene- 
miinde on the Baltic coast, in which 800 
German rocket experts were killed. 

The Nazis calculated, on the basis of 
theoretical. work, that within two years 
they could produce a rocket bomb hav- 
ing a range of 15,000 miles. Now that 
the Allies have captured most of the de- 
tailed German plans, this could theo- 
retically encompass launching of super- 
rocket bombs against Japan from Britain. 
@ In Wiesbaden, Germany, Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers, who commanded the Sixth 
Army Group, told of another deadly 
weapon the Nazis had prepared but neve: 
used: a new type of poison gas known be- 
cause of its container markings as Green 
Ring III. Devers said that although: the 
Germans had enormous quantities of it, 
there was no evidence they intended to 
use it as-an offensive weapon. Green 
Ring III, added a Chemical Warfare De- 
partment expert, surpassed by far any 
gas the Allies ever developed. 


Poe 


Hermann Looks Back 
Reichsmarshal Hermann G6Gring, in 
defeat as in victory an opportunist, put 
the blame for Germany's destruction into 
the lap of his friend and Fiihrer, Adolf 
Hitler. That emerged from a report is- 
sued last week by American Twelfth 
Army Group headquarters on the mar- 
shal’s interrogation. It all came about, in 
Giring’s opinion, because Hitler failed 
to understand. the use of airpower and 
furthermore, in decisions of major strate- 
gic import, disregarded Géring’s advice. 


The Weak Friend: Early in the war, 
the marshal said, he clearly foresaw the 
‘necessity for taking Gibraltar and obtain- 
ing submarine-bases in Spanish ports. 
The Spaniards would not have contested 
the moves because the “Germans had 
saved them from Communism.” Anyway, . 
Spain was too weak to object. But Hitle 
chose instead to attack Russia. __. 

After the United States entered the 











© LOOK at him now, you wouldn’t 
think he works so hard—as most of 
us must in wartime: 


But the real reason he can work hard 
is that he knows when to relax. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 


Yet in these days of strain, more and 
more people must work harder and use 
more energy. We should ‘all remember 
that efficiency drops when fatigue begins. 
To do our patriotic best, we should, and 
must, know how to “take it easy” in off 
hours, 


There’s no secret to recognizing serious 
fatigue. Irritability -.. that “all-in” feel- 
ing . . . nagging headaches . . . sluggish 
‘thinking—all may mean it is time to relax. 


Of course if such signs of weariness are 
‘occasional, instinct tells you to geta good 
night’ s sleep, and you’re ready to go 
again. But if you are chromscalty tired and 
listless you should— 


@ Succeed. 


See your doctor, to make sure that 
some illness like tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease isn’t the cause. Perhaps he will find 
some minor and readily corrected cause 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, bad 
teeth, foot trouble—even faulty posture. 
Any of these can place a strain on your 
system of which you miay not even be 
aware. 


Accumulate more energy, by eating 
adequate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a hearty breakfast. After all, 
your bedy’s source of useful energy is the 
food you eat. 


Get more sleep— make a habit of get- 
ting to bed an hour earlier. Rest briefly 


during the day if you have a chance. Try ~ 


and get plenty of fresh: air. 


Conserve. your energy, by avoiding 
worry, tension, too’ fast a pace in work 
or recreation. Emotional control is im- 
portant, for fear and anger burn up pre- 


‘cious energy. Be calm—and above all” 


learn to relax. Let tense muscles go limp 
from time to time. It is wise to prevent 
mental fatigue by rélaxing your mind 
with the type of- recreation that revives 
you best. 


You can do a better job and enjoy 
doing it...if you don’t let fatigue tighten 
you up. 

Write for Metropolitan’s free booklet 
75D— ‘Fatigue—What To Do About That 
Tired Feeling.” 
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war, Allied victory became certain be- , 


cause of the irresistible power of the 
Allied air forces. “The Allies owe the suc- 
cess of the invasion to the air forces,” 
‘Goring declared. “They prepared the in- 
vasion; they made it possible; they car- 
ried it through.” At the same time, “Hit- 
ler’s madness” wrecked the Luftwaffe. 


The Weak Ally: The Fiihrer slashed 
production schedules of jet fighters. “Full 
of hope,” Géring presented him with 
plans for the “perfect” jet fighter—the ME- 
262—which would have swept Allied 
bombers “from the skies.” Hitler snapped: 
“I ‘am not at all interested in this plane 
as a fighter,” and ordered it converted 
into a bomber. As a result, said Géring, 
“your Mustangs were practically doing 
training flights over Bavaria.” He added 
that Hitler had given Japan plans for a 
jet fighter, but “there is a big difference 
between looking at a blueprint and being 





able to do anything with it.” 





Germany did not invade Britain be- 
cause it had insufficient shipping and 
feared the British Home Fleet, Goring 
continued. A plan to occupy Iceland 
flopped because the island had few air- 
fields and Germany dared not antagonize 
the United States at that stage of the war. 
Why didn’t the Nazis invade Malta? The 
marshal threw up his hands. The Italians 
did not turn over enough airfields to the 


- Luftwaffe and the Italian Fleet was un- 


reliable: “You try to carry out an in- 
vasion with the Italians!” he cried. 


Ike, War Correspondent: 


He Talks a Straight Story 


General of the Army Eisenhower is 
not a war correspondent. But in Paris last 
week he gave the assembled Supreme 
Headquarters correspondents a report on 
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the war ‘that for lucidity of presentation 
and value of information equaled any- 
thing that the professional reporters could 
turn out. Striding. through the packed 
lobby of the Hotel Scribe—headquarters 
for correspondents— past the untidy 
news room and into the map-lined 
briefing room, he held a farewell con- 
ference before his departure for the 
United States (see page 30). Highlights 
from his comments: 


@ If I could urge upon you to study one 
thing carefully, it is this: the value of in- 
tegrated tactical power in war. Now, I 
don’t mean to use ten-dollar expressions. 
What I am trying to get at is this: There 
is no such thing as a separate “air” war, 
as a separate “ground” war, or as a 
separate “sea” war, or “logistic” war, or 
any other branch . . . But in all cases 
it is the integration of all types of those 
powers and forms of war that brings you 








Mother and Father to Japanese-the Army 


This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles by Maj. Compton Pakenham, 
Newsweek contributing editor and au- 
thority on Japan, explaining the pro- 
found connection between the psychol- 
ogy and social system of the Japanese 
and their conduct of the war. 


Gen. Sadao Araki, the onetime fire- 
eating Japanese War Minister, used to 
declare: “The Japanese Army is the 
Japanese people.” The statement was 
literally true. In Japan the army dom- 
inates the social structure as it does in 
no other nation. That fact alone goes a 
long way toward explaining the other- 
wise unexplainable nature and disci- 
pline of the enemy we are fighting. 

The army permeates the individual’s 
entire life. His first direct contact comes 
at the age of 6, on entering school. His 
day begins with bowing toward the em- 
peror’s portrait; he learns to march and 
drill; one of his earliest reading lessons 
runs: “The soldier marches with gun 
on shoulder . . . I love the beautiful 
soldier.” His spare sen are contributed 
to military charities and when troops 
march through the village, he is dressed, 
armed with a paper flag, and marshaled 
on the roadside to wave and cheer. 


All This and Sen Too: His holi- 
day celebrations are arranged by the 
local teikoku Zaigo Gunjin kai (Re- 
servists’ Association). Soon the local 
divisional command has an eye on him. 


Officers drop in on his parents to discuss 


the boy’s character. The parents are en- 
couraged to enroll him in the army- 
supervised Seinen Kunren Gakko (Youth 
Training School) where in five years 
he will get 800 hours of drill, musketry, 


and seishin kyoiku—indoctrination . in 

the virtues expected of one “devoted to 

~ continued prosperity of the Imperial 
ay. 

When he is about ready to be drafted 
into the army, his parents hear from his 
future commander: “I have been in- 
‘formed your son is soon to experience 
the greatest satisfaction and happiness 


‘possible to a Japanese in entering our 


. . . Company . . . When he enters 
barracks, the officers will take your 
places as stern father and affectionate 
mother.” 

Once he is in. the ranks that prom- 
ise becomes fact. Officers are trained 
to overwork their charges professional- 
ly and nurse them personally. They 
are available at all times to their 
men in their quarters, will drink with 
them for purposes of fellowship, and 
discuss and iron out all their troubles. 
Jap barracks require no guard houses. 
The most disgraceful punishment meted 
out is an officer’s letter to parents re- 
porting some paltry shortcoming. 

The army’s interest goes beyond the 
soldier. Family problems, parental 
debts, or business difficulties are brought 
to company officers, who advance money 
to poor families and make arrangements 
through local Reservists’ Associations to 
help them in other ways. Troops are 
detailed to assist with crops or advised 
to patronize some little business in a 
neighboring village. Always care is 
taken that the army gets due credit, so’ 
the people may know who has their 
interests at heart. e 

To the masses, the civil governmént 
officials—the Foreign Office, the Home 
Affairs, and Education Departments— 
are supercilious creatures dressed up in 
foreign clothes, the hi-kara yatsu, froth 


ed 


“high collar.” As the army proves con- 
clusively in its talks, whenever the 
Gaimusho (Foreign Office) has taken a 
hand, Japan has had a setback and the 
imperial name has suffered dishonor. 

The machinery behind the army as 
national Santa Claus is elaborate and 
underground. In the grounds of the 
Imperial Palace behind the Guards’ 
Barracks lie the offices of the ‘Inspector 
General of Military Education; one of 
the army “Big Three.” 


Think, Please: Officially, the In- 
spector General has under him a super- 
intendent and four lieutenant general 
inspectors of the various arms; his de- 
partment supervises army training and 
all army schools except the Staff Col- 
lege. Large as this job may appear, it 
is the less vital side of his work. In ad- 
dition he is responsible for the thought 
of the nation and operates the army 
printing presses which tell tenant farm- 
ers and politicians what to think. 

Practically every association, society, 
and club in Japan is propaganda-fed 
from the Inspector General’s office. 
From the Sakurakai and Kosakurakai } 
(for field and company officers respec- 
tively), through the Reservists’ Associa- 
tion, the Dai Nippon Kokubo Fujin 
Kai (Women’s Defense Association) 
and Aikoku Fujin Kai (Patriotic Wom- 
en’s Society) to the Kokuryukai (Amur 
River Association, known abroad as the 
Black Dragon) and. other terrorist 
groups such .as the Hakuro (White 
Wolf), all are fed from this source, and 
think and act as inspired by it. If not 
actually with written orders, the office 
has at least financed and lent assistance 
in the arranging of several political 


assassination plots. 
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“How you doing, soldier ?” 


/ 


OKAY, NURSE, says this wounded 
soldier’s smile. 

The big reason he’s doing so well is 
the wonderful care the men and women 
of the Army Medical Corps give Amer- 
ican wounded—the best cared for 


wounded in the world. 


But part of the reason is just being 
in America again. That’s a tonic in 
itself to these men who were wounded 
in Europe before Germany surren- 
dered and are now on their way from 
debarkation ports to General Hospi- 
tals near their homes. 

Pullman—by providing sleeping 
cars to supplement the Army’s special 
hospital trains —is privileged to con- 
tribute to the comfort in which they 
make the trip. 


PULLMA 


These cars—like the one in the picture 
above—are probably scattered over 
several states, serving various rail- 
roads, when an Army call for them 
comes. But the way Pullman works 
with the railroads—through its cen- 
trally controlled “pool” of sleeping 
cars—enables them to be assembled 
quickly, even on short notice.” 


Photographed en route by permission of the War Department 


It takes lots of cars. And shifting | 


troops across America to the Pacific 
takes lots more. 


So, if you have to take a trip—and 
should be unable to get the Pullman 
space you want exactly when you 
want it—please remember that many 
of the wounded coming home from 
Europe and many men going “on to 
Tokyo” are traveling Pullman, too. 


For more than 80 years, the greatest 


name in passenger transportation 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Choose from 
All 3 Types 


of Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids 
Cc. 









NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD 
So inconspicuous! 


“Type 7 eo0e ee é 

The new Zenith, model A-2-A, for average 
hearing loss. The new, patented “Prentiss Tube” 
brings clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready-to-wear, $40. 


Tope 2... 


The new super-power Air- 
Conduction Zenith, model 
A-3-A, for more than average 
hearing loss. Extra volume to 
assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality under the most 
difficult conditions. Complete, 
ready-to-wear, $50. 


Types... 


The new Bone-Conduction 
Zenith, model B-3-A, for the 
very few who can not be bene- 
fited. by an air-conduction aid. 
This powerful instrument has 
helped many thousands who 
thought they were doomed to 
deafness. Complete, ready -to- 
wear, $50. 





ONLY ZENITH OFFERS three new 
models to aid practically every 
type of correctable hearing loss. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors 
too, at No Extra Cost 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier 
harmonizes with dark cloth- 
ing. Delicate shade of new 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier har- 
monizes with sheer and light- 


color apparel, 
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your answer in the quickest possible way 
. Their power multiplies. : 


aI believe [my most worried night] was 
the night we first attacked North Africa 


. ». We hoped to make an ally [France]. 
But we had to go prepared to fight if 
necessary . . . It was the first amphibious 
operation I undertook and all of us were 
more nervous about it, I think, than later 
we became... 

@ From everything that we can find... 
The [German] professionals knew the 
jig was up on the third day after the 
Rundstedt offensive had started in the 
Ardennes. He knew then that he could 
not go where he intended . . . From that 
time on, and when [the Germans] found 
their forces destroyed in the Eifel and 


_in the Saar with that terrifically swift 


movement down from the north . . . they 
knew they could not even fight a de- 
fensive battle. 


-@ [High-ranking German professionals] 


unquestionably don’t respect his [Hit- 
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and thorough soldier that we met .. . 
@ On my level [there has been no talk 
of fighting the Russians]: I have found 
the individual Russian one of the friend- 
liest persons in the world . . . I am sure 
they like the Allies and were darn glad 
to see us .. . The peace lies, when you 
get down to it, with all the people of the 
world, not just for the moment with some 
political leader who is trying to direct 
the destiny of a country along a certain 
line. If all the peoples are friendly, we 
are going to have peace. 

@ I had determined long ago that the 
exact nonfraternization orders that carried 
us through the operational phase had to 
be somewhat modified. To my mind, a 
very young child is really of no nationality 
. . . If the German shows he wants to 
work for himself—if we once know he has 
gotten rid of the Nazis and their poison— 
it may be very proper for our govern- 
ments to say: “Let’s don’t be silly about 
this thing.” 


Associated Press 


Find the Teetotaler: Montgomery, Eisenhower, and Zhukoff at Frankfurt 


ler’s] strategic brain very highly . . . You 
will find definite evidence that, for ex- 
ample, Hitler’s intuition ran the ’43 cam- 
paign, and that includes his actions in 
Africa . . . The attempt to reinforce his 


Tunisian garrison after it was useless; the _ 


action in Italy, where he hung on and 
sent in additional troops, and all through 
the Russian front. They said 1948 was 
Hitler’s completely. At other times he lis- 
tened a little more to his general staff. 

@ To my mind and from what I can get 
out of it, General von Rundstedt 
was the most accomplished soldier we 
met . . . Personally, I think Rommel 
was one of their top-flight people. He 
was bold and courageous. But was 
not a Lee. or a Marlborough or anything 
like that. Von Rundstedt was unquestion- 
ably the most highly trained, educated, 


Bottoms Down 


Everywhere Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery looked, he saw dozens of 
glasses filled. with whisky, vodka, and 
wine. Strange cries that could only mean 
“bottoms up” rang in his ears. The fa- 
mous teetotaler thus found himself in one 
of the tightest spots of his career last 
week. Marshal Gregory M. Zhukoff, on 
a victory -visit to SHAEF at Frankfurt, 
had just pinned on his chest the Soviet 
Order of Victory; and now the jubilant 
Russians pounced upon him, avid for 
toasts. The victor of Alamein quailed, re- 
coiled, and shouted: “Ike,. get me out of 
this!” General of the Army Eisenhower 
hastily explained the Marshal's abstemi- 
ous nature to Zhukoff’s interpreter. - The 
Russians drank the toasts by themselves. 
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every drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon. 












rd Draw on this treasury of fully ripened flavor. . . 
4 Ancient Age has been maturing since peacetime days in charred oak barrels, 
an For those who appreciate the quality and mellowness 
wi found only in a truly great Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age. 
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Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. 
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_ B ut hear something good! 


A GOODNESS you can hear ...a liveliness that keeps bub- 
bling and sparkling right down to the very last sip... 
that’s the sign of a highball mixed with Canada Dry 
Water or Ginger Ale. 

Canada Dry’s “P1n-PoIntT CARBONATION” means mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles ... persistent bubbles that keep 
drinks full of lasting life and zest, in spite of melting ice. 


Canada Dry Water, made according to a scientific 





formula, points up the flavor of every drink. “The Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales” adds the delicate flavor of pure 
Jamaica ginger to drinks, 

Both are preferred in the finest bars, hotels and clubs. 
For drinks that taste better... and even sound better... 


use these sparkling good mixers in your own home. 
’ “ “ “ 


*PIN-POINT CARBONATION —the famous Canada Dry method 


of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest. 





Water and Ginger Ale. 


















FOUR OTHER FINE MIXERS 


od Canada Dry’s popular Tom Collins Mixer is avail- 
able in limited quantities. 


Use Hi-Spot for a sparkling lemon-flavored mixer 
with a fresh, light taste. 


For those zestful Gin and Tonics, Canada Dry Qui- 
nine Water will be back after the war. 


For a perfect Cuba Libre use Spur, the cola drink 
with Canada Dry quality. 
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Red Army Treats the Germans 
With Cool Reserve but Tolerance 


Russian Occupation Force 
Feeds, Organizes, and Helps 
Proven Anti-Nazi Elements 


The nonfraternization policy of the 
Western Allies in Germany has been sub- 
jected to searching publicity and criti- 
cism. Correspondents have sent columns 
of material on how that policy is working 
out and how the Germans feel about it. 
But from the Russian zone of occupation 
hardly a word has leaked out beyond +u- 
mors that the Soviets are either extermi- 
nating large numbers of Germans or, on the 
other hand, jraternizing indiscriminately. 
Last week NEwsweex’s Moscow corre- 
spondent visited Berlin and sent the fol- 
lowing dispatch on what is happening in 
the Soviet zone—one of the first complete 
eye-witness reports on the actual opera- 
tion of Russian policy toward the Reich: 


What is the Russian occupation regime 
in Germany after the capture of Berlin? 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff has stated: 


“It is a strict occupation regime.” He . 


added that this, in itself, answered the 
question of whether fraternization would 
be allowed. 

The Russians, in ‘other words, speak 
to Germans only on business. But at the 
same time it would be wrong to suppose 
that soldiers are advised to adopt the 
overbearing, arrogant attitude of victors 
toward the civilian population. One of 
the slogans posted in Berlin streets reads: 
“To insult peaceful civilians lowers the 
dignity of the Red Army.” 


Limited Fraternization: Personal con- 
tacts between Russian soldiers and the 
population are not encouraged but casual 
exchange of remarks is tolerated and the 
Russians are not asked to be inhuman. 
One often sees the soldiers talking to 
children. They even give children and 
old women rides in cars and trucks. On 
the other hand, close personal relations 
with women meet severe punishment. 
The attitude of the Russian soldier to 
the German population is often difficult 
to analyze but in the main, while he 
continues to consider the Nazis as “para- 
sites”—an eloquent term of abuse coined 
during the war—his attitude to old 
people and small children is generally 
friendly; to people in between it is re- 
served and é 

There is a Nazi underground in Ber- 


lin but how important it is is hard to 
assess. The not infrequent assassination 
of Russian soldiers and officers at night 
is usually-the work of fanatical fourteen- 
or fifteen-year-olds acting either on per- 
sonal initiative or on instructions of the 
underground. 

On the whole the Russians seem un- 
ruffed by this inevitable phenomenon. 
However, it causes consjderable worry 
to Germans who are trying to establish 
a decent modus vivendi with Russian 
authorities. 

Dr. Arthur Werner, Oberbiirgermeister 
of Berlin, recently declared angrily: 
“These people are trying to undo all the 
good that’s being done.” He illustrated 
Berliners’ determination to tolerate no 
such disorders by relating a curious in- 
cident which occurred in the suburb of 
Lichterfelde, where he himself lives. 
There a number of young Nazi terror- 
ists set fire to a building. Infuriated Ger- 
mans-caught two of the Nazis and, with 
Teutonic vengefulness, threw them into 
the flames. 

One fact emerges very clearly from a 
close study of conditions in Berlin—the Rus- 
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sians unquestionably have a definite con- 
structive policy in their occupation zone. 
The idea that Germans must be consist- 
ently humiliated has been discarded. 
Needless to say; the Russians have been, 
extremely disappointed throughout the 
war with the record of the German work- 
ing class and the extreme scarcity of any 
evidence of sabotage or passive resistance 
to Hitler. But the fact that practically 
every German is to some extent respon- 
sible for Hitler is somehow taken for 
granted and isn’t insisted upon any long- 
er—though the fact is borne in mind. 
There is a definite attempt to discrim- 
inate—if not between good -or bad Ger- 
mans—at any rate between bad and po- 
tentially good Germans. 

In this respect the official Russian re- 
pudiation of correspondent Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s “Vansittartist” propaganda, which 
held roughly that all the Germans were 
equally bad, was a highly significant 
landmark. It focused attention on the 
fact that Stalin had made a number of 
long-term statements on the German 
problem. One of the most- notable was: 
“Hitlers come and go whereas the Ger- 
man people and the German state re- 
main.” This is the text of one of the most 
widely displayed posters in Berlin today. 


Food, Government, Politics: The 
Russian program for Germans is a three- 
part one. First, they give the populace 
food. Those who work receive good ra- 
tions exceeding 2,000 calories; those un- 
able or unwilling to work receive very 
small rations of under 1,000 calories but 








Young Germans at play: The Russians would make them proud of Goethe 
instead of the militarism behind this abandoned flak gun 





Signal Corps from International 
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still inchiding that eternal German stand- 
by, potatoes to the extent of nearly 1 
pound daily. The food distribution is 
such an important factor in the Russian 
zone of occupation that it appears doubt- 
ful whether the Soviets will join in any 
scheme to pool Germany’s food resources. 

The second step taken by the Russians 
has been to set up local government 
machinery. Berlin now has an elaborate 
city council under which come fourteen 
or fifteen departments, including health, 
housing, reconstruction, transport, ’ fuel, 
education, and the like. 

Thirdly, the Reds have established a 
committee to assist the victims of Fas- 
cism. The committee, headed by unques- 
tionable anti-Nazis who have spent years 
in concentration camps, has become the 
rallying point for masses of other Ger- 
mans more or less genuinely disillusioned 
of Hitlerism. 

All old anti-Nazi parties, including 
Gustav Streseman’s German Peoples 
party, the Catholic Center, the Social 
Democrats (very strong in Berlin) and 
the Communists, are represented on the 
city council and the anti-Nazi commit- 
tee. From this nucleus the Russians hope 
that a very large anti-Fascist movement 
will emerge. To assist it they have al- 
lowed anti-Nazi political parties and 
trade unions to start again. 


Shame and Pride: But the key to the 
Russian plan to change the German peo- 
ple is education. The Soviet technique 
has already become clear. Abominations 
of the Nazi regime will be “rubbed in” 
by every possible means: by motion pic- 
tures and by the spoken, printed, and 
broadcast word. 

The Russians intend, certainly, to make 
the Germans feel ashamed of Nazism and 
to rid them of their romantic ideas about 
“the glorious adventure that failed.” At 
the same time a serious attempt will be 
made, paradoxical though it may sound, 
to make Germans proud of their nation— 
the one which produced Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Kant, and Goethe. In- 
tensive cultural activity will be encour- 
aged. Hence it may be assumed that the 
emphasis on Germany’s great contribu- 
tion to European civilization will be 
the keynote of new textbooks that are 
being printed for opening of the schools 
next autumn. 
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Luxury in a Horror Camp: 
Nazi Pets Led Fuller Life 


NEwsweEEk’s Stockholm correspond- 
ent sends this tale of horror in reverse in 
a Nazi. concentration camp—how camp 
politics allowed some internees to lead 
the life of Riley. 


The story was told to me by a 21-year- 
old Norwegian student, Erling Bauck, 
who has just returned to Stockholm en 


route to his native Oslo, after spending 


three years at Auschwitz concentration - 


camp. Bauck admits he was one of the 
“trusties.” He says that none of the hor- 
ror stories told about Nazi concentra- 
tion camps was exaggerated, but he him- 
self landed by chance, and otherwise, in 
a position where he had his own shoe 
shiner at -his service, another man to 
mend his socks, a third to do his laundry, 
and so forth. He obtained clean bed 
sheets, smoked fat Havana cigars, and 
procured a watch, fountain pen, and 
other articles. The ordinary fare, consist- 
ing of a quart of cabbage soup and a 


Newsweek 
Ribbentrop: A sudden awakening 


half pound of stale blackish bread, ‘he 
disdained. : ; 

The reason for Bauck’s favored posi- 
tion was that he managed to get put in 
charge of the Elite Guard canteen. He 
diverted to his own use cigarettes, brandy, 
and other merchandise destined for the 
Elite Guard trade. With these he paid 
for his privileges and favors. 

Bauck was not the only one to enjoy 
these privileges—out of 16,000 internees 
in Auschwitz, ‘some 500 were in key po- 
sitions where they were not only enjoy- 
ing material favors, but were also safe 
from gas chambers and - crematories. 
These 500 formed a camarilla preying 
on newcomers who were promptly 
stripped upon arrival of watches, rings, 
jewelry, food, parcels, and so forth on 
the pretext that they were making a con- 
tribution to a nonexistent underground 
welfare fund for internees. The plunder 
permitted camp racketeers to obtain any- 
thing they wished by means of* barter. 
For lads who could pay in kind, there 
were ‘movies, cabarets, concerts, and 
brothels. Even Nazi guards lent their 
talents to these events and _ establish- 
ments in return for food, drink, and so on. 
Meanwhile the camp crematory handled 
500 cases per day—physical unfits sorted 
out for gas chambers by the Elite Guard. 
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Germany: Last Big Rat? 
The 35-year-old brunette hurriedly 


slipped on a dressing gown as she went- 


to answer the door. It was about 9 a.m. 
When she opened it, four soldiers pushed 
her aside and scattered quickly through 
the shabby, top-floor apartment. In a 
bedroom, dozing in pink and white pa- 
jamas, they found a tired 52-year-old 
man, his face puffy, bags beneath his eyes. 

Thus, in Hamburg last week, ended 
the month-long search for Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, the champagne salesman 
who bluffed and brazened his way to the 
top as German Foreign Minister. He was 
the last big Nazi (with the possible ex- 
ception of Hitler) to escape capture or 
death. Disguised in shabby clothes and 
dark glasses, he had fled Berlin just be- 
fore it fell. An old friend, a wine mer- 
chant, whom he thought he could trust 
refused to hide him. Finally the wine 
merchant’s son put Allied authorities on 
his trail. 

_To the sergeant who shook him into 
wakefulness, Ribbentrop complained 
sleepily: “What’s the matter?” For a few 
minutes while he donned his clothes he 
played innocent. Then he admitted: “You 
known who I am all right, don’t you? I 
congratulate you. If you had come two 
days later I would have given myself 
up voluntarily.” 

Like Heinrich Himmler, Ribbentrop 
carried a capsule of poison. He had se- 
creted it between his legs near the groin. 
He had the opportunity, but not the 
courage, to swallow it. To his captors he 


_confided that, after waiting for anti- 


German wrath to die down, he planned to 
emerge and seek a “fair trial.” He carried 
letters addressed to Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill .(whose first name he had 
written as “Vincent”). These the authori- 
ties suppressed. As for the brunette, she 
said she was only his landlady. To her 
he was merely “Herr Reise.” 


al 


Norway: Nazi Resortland 


. The war was over, but the 600 British 
soldiers fired their pistols and machine 
guns as they rushed toward the resort 
hotel at Lillehammer which housed Ger- 
man headquarters in Norway, German 
officers were, routed from bed and the 
64-year-old. commander, Lt. Gen. Hans 
Stengler, complained about being dragged 
out in his long woolen underwear at 
8:30 a.m. From the bed of Gen. Hans 
Béhme, German commander-in-chief in 
Norway—he was away—an American lieu- 
tenant hauled a monocled German cap- 
tain and his girl friend. Two of the half 
dozen women found in officers’ quarters 
fainted. 
Important records were seized intact 
and 50 officers, 100 enlisted men, and 
125 Wehrmacht women were rounded 
up for questioning. But the most startling 
thing this raid on June 10 disclosed was 
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— Ge Gers tne bis hans 


That's right, youngster—reach for it! Whatever it may 
be, to you it’s something new and brightly shining — 
and so worth looking into. 


And that’s the spirit this old world needs — today, 


tomorrow and always. 
* Pig * 


® 
Reaching out for new things is an old American 
habit. It’s a good thing we still have it. 


For looking beyond the war clouds, we know we 
will want more and better things than we have 
ever had before. 


We will want more jobs than we’ve ever known. 
We will want good wages for those ready to earn 
them. We will want living stand- , 
ards higher than any we have 
enjoyed in the past. . 


























And General Motors men are 
convinced, by their own experi- 
ence, that the way to attain them 
is to reach for them and work 
for them. 


Not many years ago, for example, the science of 
food protection was in its infancy. General Motors 
men reached for new and better ways to improve 
domestic refrigeration —to bring it within the 
means of the average family, to make it conserve 
health and lighten work. 


It took consistent effort and long-pull planning to 
produce the kind of household refrigeration we 
now know. But those trim, efficient machines in 
America’s kitchens revolutionized housework, and 
brought down the cost of food protection. 


And General Motors men— busy now at meeting 

the needs of war — see great progress yet to be 

made in peacetime in household refrigeration and 

in the field of home freezers, and the protection of 
frozen foods in quantity. 


So we find that today, as always, 
many future benefits rest in the 
hands of those who reach for the 
bright and shining prom- 
ise, as this youngster is. 


And as long as each generation 
is free to go forward with con- 
fidence in its future, the march 
toward “more and better things 
for more people” will continue 
steadily and without halt. 
That has always been General 
Motors’ goal. 


GeneRAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK ¢ CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 

GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon - 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


Buy Bigger Bonds for the | 


Big 7" 


War Loan Drive 
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Dream Homes: Long before V-E Day, Russia began work- 
ing on reconstruction. The most pressing problem in devastat- 
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ed cities like Leningrad and Stalingrad was housing. Above 
are two of the multiple-dwellings the Russians intend to build. 





. the fantastic way in which the “defeated” 


Germans lived on stocks they have ac- 
cumulated in Norway. 


Last Fling: The headquarters outfit, 
more than a month after V-E Day, had 
luxuriated in the resort hotel and 30 cot- 
tages nestling among birch trees on a 


. big lake. They gorged themselves on 
‘meat, chocolates, Dutch cigars, French 


brandy, champagne, and other liquor. 
Cached away, they had a million Finnish 
marks, two suitcases of Russian rubles, 
and a pile of Swedish kroner. 

Nearby, Germans swam in blue Nor- 
wegian lakes or built themselves swim- 
ming floats, lolled on beaches, attended 
the theater nightly, and weni to public 
dances. At Oslo, Nazis commandeered 
shoes, champagne glasses, washing ma- 
chines, typewriters, and other scarce 
goods for their camps*elsewhere in the 
country. “It seems today,” wrote Thomas 
R. Henry of The Washington Star from 
Lillehammer, “that anyone seeking a free 
summer vacation in the world’s finest va- 
cation land, with plenty of dining, drink- 
ing, dancing, boating, and fishing, need 
only disguise himself as a German sol- 
dier and come to Norway.” 

The underground Norse Milorg threw 
guards around German barracks and 
storehouses. But for the present the small 
Allied forces in Norway could only 
gradually bring under control the 400,000 
to 500,000 enemy troops there. All but 
200,000 of these still carried their guns. 
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Italy: Ciano Diary 


In January 1944 Countess Edda Ciano, 
wife of the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, and daughter of 
Mussolini, escaped to Switzerland a few 
hours before her husband was executed 
in Verona by the Duce’s police for trea- 


son. Underneath her shabby dress py ok j 


five thick notebooks—the diary Ciano 
kept since 1989. This w American 
newspapers began publishing excerpts 


_ station and 


from it. The first installment dealt with a 
ten-page resumé Ciano had penned in his 
prison cel). Highlights: 

@ “The Italian tragedy had its beginning 
in August 1939 . . . I went then to Salz- 
burg . . . Ribbentrop told me of the Ger- 
man decision to touch off the powder keg 
. . . ‘Well, Ribbentrop,’ I asked, ‘what do 
you want—Danzig or the Corridor?’ “More 
than that,’ he said, looking at me with his 
cold, metallic eyes. “We want war’.” 

@ Ribbentrop bet Ciano that France and 
England would not fight: “I was to forfeit 
an Italian painting in the event of Anglo- 
French neutrality. If Ribbentrop lost he 
was to give me a collection of antique 
arms. Many witnesses were there, but 
Ribbentrop has preferred to forget.” 

@ “We were never consulted. Funda- 
mental decisions were communicated to 
us only after they had been executed.” 
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Belgium: ‘Hang Hin’ 

Ever since the Americans liberated the 
thin, melancholy King of the Belgians, 
Leopold III has remained under medical 
care at Salzburg; Austria. Belgian Liber- 


als, Socialists, and Communists hoped - 


that the ae would use “illness” as an 
excuse to abdicate. 

Last week Leopold blasted such hopes. 
He told Premier Achille van Acker that 
he would return nonetheless. The entire 
Cabinet thereupon resigned, including 
six Ministers of the Catholic party, which 
supports the king. The Catholic Ministers, 
however, issued a statement defending 
Leopold and saying they had merely fol- 
lowed the majority. 

Preparing for the’ worst, the govern- 
ment placed at the national radio 
Brussels railway station 
and anticipated riots in industrial cities. 
une 17, members of French-speaking 

patriotic societies, gathering at 
Waterloo to commemorate the defeat 
of Napoleon, raised the cries: “Death to 
Leopold! Hang him!” That same day the 
Socialist, Liberal, and Communist 


parties. 


= 


and the General Confederation of Labor 
published a manifesto threatening a gen- 
eral strike when. Leopold got home. 


Pe 


Vengeance: Stop at Lyon 


Several hundred Frenchmen, _ their 
hands clutching clubs, bottles, and stones, 
waited grimly outside the drab Cham- 
béry railroad station. east of Lyon on 
June 15. Resistance fighters for the 
most part, they had heard that a sealed 
train carrying 1,000 members of the in- 
famous Spanish Blue division, which 
fought alongside the Germans against the 
Russians, would pass through the provin- 
cial town en route from Geneva to Spain. 

The train appeared on schedule and 
ground to a halt. The mob surged out 
on the tracks. Breaking windows and 
tearing doors from the cars, the French 
piled into the train and fought the Span- 
iards for an hour. Then, with injured men 
groaning in the aisles, the engineer 

ew the locomotive in reverse and 
-backed away from Chambéry. He left a 
first-class diplomatic uproar behind him. 

The French Government had guaran- 
teed the train a safe-conduct to Spain. 

ore, Spanish Foreign Minister 
‘José de Lequerica announced it con- 
tained more than 500 passengers, mostly 
contract laborers who had worked in 
Germany. The French agreed that no 
Blue division” men were aboard. The 
Spanish Government claimed that 23 peo- 
ple had disappeared during the fight and 
that 161 suffered injuries. Lequerica 
sharply asked France for a full explana- 
tion. of the incident. 
France: Pétain in Tremolo 
In its dusty offices-on the third floor of 


the unused Chamber of Deputies build- 
ing, the five-man commission for investi- 


gating the evidence against Marshal 
Philippe Pétain continued to meet 
last week. The commission, under Pierre 




















Now...NEW YORK LINKED 
TO HUGE PCA SKYWAY 


‘ 


STARTING JULY 2nd PCA, one of America’s oldest 
airlines, becomes New York's newest. On this 
date PCA Capitaliners begin daily flights linking 
New: York to the immense network of PCA cities 
‘in the Midwest and South. Service between New 
‘York and Pittsburgh will be non-stop. 


~~ 


IN NEW YORK—Call Eldorado 5-2670 
for reservations and information. Two 
convenient ticket offices: Under the Arch 
at Park Avenue and 42nd Street; Ritz 
Towers Hotel, Park Avenue and 57th St. 
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Bouchardon, a 75-year-old jurist who con- 
demned Mata Hari to death during the 
last war, took its time. The trial does not 
begin until July, when the prosecutor will 
be another 75-year-old, André Mornet, 
who prosecuted Mata Hari. 

Twice a week the commission goes out 
to Montrouge Prison. There Pétain stops 
writing his memoirs for a few hours, re- 
ceives the commission in his plain, white- 
washed cell, and defends his actions. 
Last week he gave the commission more 
“explanations” of his actions as Vichy 
Chief of State. 

Pétain’s defense, put forward in a 


- strained, tremulous voice, rested primarily 


on his claim that he was the “No. 1 re- 
sistant of metropolitan France” against 
the Germans. He also boasted that he 
“never publicly blamed the resistance 
movement.” Beyond that, he fell back on 
the story of secret mutual-aid negotiations 
carried on with Britain in October, 1940 
(NEWSWEEK, May 7). It was evident that 
the 89-year-old marshal intended to base 
a large part of his defense on the story 
that he was secretly pro-Allied all the 
time and really fooling the Germans. 

In the British House of Commons, 
Prime Minister Churchill admitted that a 
series, of messages had indeed been ex- 
changed with Vichy late in 1940 through 
an unnamed neutral capital, presumably 








Know Thy Friends 


“The big hearted” was what French- 
men once affectionately called Edouard 
Herriot, the grand old man of Lyon who 
served three times as Premier of France. 
Last week, Herriot, who almost alone 
wanted to pay France’s last. war debt, 


sharply warned his countrymen against 


niggardly behavior toward Britain and~ 


the United States. The gist of his re- 
marks, delivered at the little village of 
Lagnieu, near Lyon: 

@ “What would have become of us if 
Britain, like us, had signed an armistice 
in 1940? When you are tempted to 
show ill humor toward the British, 
just ask yourselves what we should 
have done without [them], whom we 
abandoned in 1940.” 

@ When Prime Minister Winston Church- 
il flew to France in June 1940 and 
begged the French Government to carry 
on the war, “he broke down and wept 
like a child . . . Let us never forget that 
it was through the treason of our leaders 
that Britain was left alone in the war.” 

€ “What should we have done if there 
had not been at the head of the 


Government of the United States the 
beloved President“Roosevelt, who con- 
tinued to esteem us despite our de- 
fault on the war debts?” 





Madrid. The British object: To obtain as- 
surances from the men at Vichy that -(1) 
they would not surrender the French 
Fleet to the Germans, and (2) they would 
not allow the Germans to obtain control 
of French overseas territory, or them- 
selves attack Free French colonies. But, 
said Churchill, “the reply to our proposals 
was unsatisfactory, and it soon became 
clear that Vichy was too much under 
German duress to . . . give adequate as- 
surances... or to carry them out.” 


Mornet: Mata Hari in 1917; Pétain in 1945 


Evening in Paris 

You're a GI in Paris. You’ve managed 
to wangle a three-day leave from your 
outfit in Germany. You think you have 
plenty of money—$150. 

You enter a boulevard café and have 
three drinks. The bill: $9. You walk out 
and go to Montparnasse. You have two 
drinks and two ham sandwiches in a 
small jive joint: $20. You buy some dime- 
store jewelry for your girl back home:$8 
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—but cheap compared with the $16 you 
pay for a small chiffon scarf and the $34 
for a pair of badly made and dyed nylon 
stockings. / 

Next, you go to a night club: Entrance 
fee: $5. Bottle of champagne: $20, plus 
tips, and luxury taxes. You've picked up 
a girl. You take her home in a bicycle- 
drawn cart. Five miles: $82. The next 
morning, nursing your hangover with a 
small of <i etic orange juice (50 
cents), you pick up a copy of Stars and 
Stripes, and see what it to say: 

“Almost everyone is in sympathy with 
the Allied effort to bolster French cur- 
rency and help reestablish a sound econ- 
omy . . . But if the franc is really worth 
1 cent, then every soldier who spends 
$100 here is arbitrarily contributing $50 
to the French economy out of his own 
pocket, and that is not, we are sure, what 
the French demand or expect.” 


Half a Loaf; This little story illustrates 
the paradox by which Allied attempts 
to forestall inflation in France by peg- 
ging the franc at a high rate have created 
misunderstandings between GI’s and 
Frenchmen. The formal value of the franc 
is two cents, but its real value as indi- 
cated by its exchange price on the Paris 
“black Bourse”—less than a cent. Last 
week, the French government and the 
United States Army were reported con- 
sidering issuing a special scrip which 
would give the troops more than they 
ceuld get with dollars; designation of 
some night clubs and department stores 
where prices would be lower; and en- 
largement of post exchanges. The Army 
had already set up one special night club 
for enlisted men, where prices would be 
closer to American standards, and it also 
planned a similar establishment for of- 
ficers. The grudging GI verdict was: “It 
might help some.” 


PS 


An Era Ends 


Sharp Tongues in the Commons 
Mark Windup of Long Parliament 


As usual, the House of Commons was 
taking no chances with the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. Last week, as the 
sepulchral figure in a black ruffled stock, 
knee breeches, and buckled shoes walked 
up to the Commons Chamber, alert at- 
tendants, exercising a precaution taken 
ever since King Charles I tried to arrest 
five members of Parliament 303 years 
ago, slammed the doors in his face. With 
dignity the Black Rod rapped his gold- 
topped ebony stick against the doors, 
identified himself, and was admitted; 
after bowing three times to the Chair he 
cried: “Mr. Speaker, the King. commands 
this honorable House to attend His 
Majesty in the House of Lords.” . The 
members solemnly filed out to'the “other 
place.” 

Thus, after nine and a half of the most 
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oo Be HAPPIER ever “after! 


So precious to you—the gifts ... the rings and 
other jewelry . . . the fine things i in your hope 
chest .. . the first possessions you buy together! 


A smart young wife will think about the prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents value, as well as the 
sentimental value of these things. And she’ll 
make sure they’re covered against loss or damage. 


So insurance should be in the picture from the 
start, almost from the moment you say “yes!” 
Then you'll be happier ever after. What kinds- 
of insurance are especially important to a 
young married couple? Well... 


Even before you say vy do,” you 
begin acquiring property that 
you’ll own, use and enjoy fo- 
gether. You can protect wed- 
ding presents against numer-- 
ous common hazards includ- 
ing fire, theft, malicious dam- 
age, accident in transit and 


ding Present Insurance does 
it at a modest cost. 


Before you drive away... 


_Be sure to check that automo- 





Hartford Insurance 


many others. Hartford Wed- Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insyrance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal lifeinsurance ° Hartford 15, Conn: 


bile insurance. Because even 
with an “A” gasoline ration, 
you can drive far enough to 
have an accident. Hartford 
Comprehensive Automobile 
and Collision Insurance 
covers damage to your car... Hartford Public Liability 
and Property Damage Insurance protects you against 
accident claims or damage suits. You need both. 





Trouble, stay away 
_ from that door! 


When you “go to housekeep- 
ing,” you'll be safer and hap- 
pier if you have Hartford Fire 
Insurance with Extended Coverage protecting your home 
against loss or damage due to fire, windstorm, hail, ex- 
plosion*, riot, falling aircraft, smoke and vehicles. And 
household furnishings need insurance protection, too. 





- *Except steam boilers 


---and don’t forget the Rowena 





Hartford Jewelry inenrance covers 
not only rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, watches . . . but furs, silver- 
ware, trophies and other valu- 
ables as well. Covers them not. 
only at home, but anywhere in the world you may take 
or send them. Insures not only your valuables, but those 
of your husband —and any other member of the family 
living with you. 


Get expert help 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker will be 
glad to give you full details on any type of protection 
mentioned in this ad. He’s an expert at planning insur- 
ance coverage to meet your individual needs. Have a talk 
with him—soon. And be happier ever after! 
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The Royal Once-Over: King George, wearing the uniform of an Admiral of 














Associated Press 


the Fleet, moves down a proud line of bobbies in Hyde Park during a farewell in- 
spection of civilian-defense workers and military organizations. 





violent years in British history, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. This longest session 
since the reign of Charles II was born 
amid the smug beginnings of appease- 
ment. It died on the pinnacles of victory 
and amid the acrid recriminations of 
party warfare. 


Such Angry Faces: Parliament’s last 
major debate was a wrangle over the is- 
sue of a “khaki election.” Sir John An- 
derson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, set 
off the storm by announcing on behalf of 
Prime Minister Churchill a new election 
rule: Candidates would be permitted to 
wear uniforms during electioneering if 
they had served in the armed forces since 
1939; uniformed servicemen could at- 
tend political meetings and ask questions. 

The opposition, which had only 150 
uniformed candidates to the Conserva- 


tives’ 250, was incensed. Emanuel Shin-° 


well, Labor M.P., vehemently demanded 
immediate debate, but was promptly 
ruled out of order to shouts of “sit down.” 
At that point Churchill arrived from the 
Mansion House reception for General of 
the Army Eisenhower. To cheers from his 
side of the House, a Laborite, G. A. Grif- 
fiths, shouted’ to the Prime Minister: 
“Play the game straight and tell us what 
you are going to do!” Churchill parried: 
“I beg the Honorable Members not to 
wear such disagreeable expressions.” 
“My object in this whole business,” 
continued Churchill, “is to secure fair 
play . . . If you say that nobody in uni- 
form is to argue and that nobody may 
take part except in plain clothes you 


-throw a considerable impediment in the 


way of citizens who have no other dress 
but a uniform.” 

The exchange took place in a series of 
interruptions and shouts of “order” from 
both sides of the House. William Gal- 
lacher, sole Communist M.P., attempted 
to raise a point of order; the Speaker 
tried to calm the House, and Sir James 
Grigg started to answer an unrelated 
question, all of them on their feet at the 
same time. When another Conservative 
member arose, Churchill swung around 
irritably and snapped out: “Be quiet!” 
Then he saw that the interrupter was 
his son Randolph. “Now, now, sonny,” 
cackled a Laborite. 

The next day Churchill backed down 
and told Commons that the regulations 
would stand as before: Men in uniform 
would not be permitted to participate in 
political activities beyond attending meet- 
ings and asking an occasional question. 


Po 


Australia: Thunder, Left 


To thirsty, tobacco-hungry Australians 
last week it seemed a bit thick. Three 
pubs near the Sydney Trades Hall turned 
on 360 extra gallons of desperately 
scarce beer for 339 delegates to the Aus- 
tralasian Council of Trade Unions Con- 
gress. Extra cigarettes’ averaged 80 per 
delegate. Conservatives protested the La- 
bor government's favoritism toward the 
ACTU-—one of its political mainstays. 

The ACTU doubly shocked right- 
wingers by taking a new Communist turn. 
Emest Fhornton, head of the big Iron- 
workers’ Federation and an avowed Com- 
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‘munist, became ACTU delegate to the 


forthcoming World Trade Unions Con- 
gress. Leftists pushed through a major 
change in the union constitution. But op- 
ponents of the ACTU had the last laugh. 
In protest over demotion of the assistant 
caretaker to head cleaner, the entire 
Trades Hall cleaning staff went on strike. 
Delegates of Australia’s mighty labor fed- . 
eration had to sweep up their own waste 
paper, cigarette butts, and ashes, 


Po 


India: Second Chance 


Once again last week the British Gov- 
ernment tackled the problem of what to 
do about India. This time, to the amaze- 
ment of all concerned, some progress ac- 
tually was made; a new set of proposals 
on self-government was submitted to the 
Indians. ; 

Basically the new British plan did not 
budge from the stand taken by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps in his.1942 Indian mission: 
Indian leaders must iron out their own 
differences before Britain will withdraw 
from the country. But it did make some 
rather substantial concessions: (1) three 
extra Indian members were admitted to 
the Viceregal Executive Council, which 
was largely Indian anyway; (2) leading 
Congress party members were rele: 
from jail, where they had been for near- 
ly three years; and (8) a British High 
Commissioner was appointed to India, a 
function usually restricted to relations 
with Dominions. 

The proposals were presented as a 
White Paper by Leopold S. Amery, Sec- 
retary of State for India, and in a radio 
address from New Delhi by Viscount 
Wavell, Viceroy of India. Wavell, who 
was responsible. for drafting the plan, 
characterized it as a “definite advance 
on the road to self-government” and in- 
vited leaders of all parties to discuss it 
with him at his Simla palace on June 25. 


‘We'll See’: The response was cautious 
but conciliatory. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
who was let out of prison in May 1944, 
wired Wavell that since he had no formal 
Status in the Congress party (his role is 
that of a spiritual leader), he could not at- 
tend the conference. That, he said, was a 
job for the Congress president, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, who was not invited 
—by mistake; said Wavell’s aides. But, 
Gandhi added, he would use his influence 
with members of the Congress working 
committee, eight of Whom had just fin- 
ishéd nearly three years in jail, and urge 
them to accept the proposals. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of 
the separatist Moslem League, also threw 
in a promise of Moslem good will and 
cooperation. Members of the predomi- 
nantly Hindu Congress party, however, 
charged that the Moslem League would 
get too much out of the deal: The pro- 
posals call for equal proportional repre- 
sentation of both religions in the Exeo- 
utive Council. shed ; 
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The operating subsidiaries of 
Air Reduction Company, Inc., 
are: 
AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
Industrial Gases, Welding and 


Cutting Equipment 
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NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
Calgjum Carbide 


+ PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Ice”’ 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
Medical Gases—Anesthesia 


‘Apparatus—Hospital Equipment 
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WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 
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THE FLAME THAT CUTS Chiou Oct Gehtt Sle 


Men-of-war that “died” at Pearl Harbor live again to haunt the Sons of 


Heaven. No small measure of credit for their resurrection belongs 
to the modern techniques of underwater cutting with the oxy-hydrogen 
flame and underwater welding with the electric arc. These 
methods are serving the nation’s needs in wartime, and are also 
Opening the way to new peacetime accomplishments in submarine 
salvage and construction. 


Air Reduction has played a leading part in designing and 
manufacturing equipment for underwater cutting, as part of its 
program of progress which has given the world many new developments 
in welding, cutting and other related methods for modern 
metal-working. 


AIR REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. - 








Thawing out the Arctic 


S far north as the Arctic Circle and 
beyond, in Alaska and the Cana- 
dian Yukon, lie rich deposits of gold, 
platinum and other minerals that 
present one of the world’s most un- 
usual mining problems. For these 
treasures are buried deep in ground 
frozen solid the year round — ground 
that must be thawed out to a depth 
of 30 to 40 feet before placer mining 
equipment can be used. 


Such thawing is accomplished, be- 
lieve it or not, by pumping cold 
water under pressure through special 
“points” driven into the ground to 


the necessary depth. Cold as it is, the 
water has sufficient caloric heat to 
soften the ground to workable condi- 
tion in from 10 to 15 days. But the 
big problem, surprisingly enough, is 
getting hose to feed the points that 
will stand up under the brilliant 
arctic sunshine. 


So strong are the actinic rays of the 
sun in these latitudes, ordinary hose 
has seldom given more than one 
season’s use. It cracked and split 
from constant exposure to sunlight, 
and from kinking, kicking and other 
abuse incident to this rugged service. 


is reinforced with a two-ply, multiple 
braided, cotton cord carcass that is 
nonkinkable and a brute for absorb 
ing punishment. 


Proof? This Goodyear thawing hox§ 
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Gor Chen of. Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


Be. Lord Calvert is so rare, so smooth,so expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 


mellow, it is invariably found in the company 


( 


has never been produced except in limited quantities. 
of those distinguished gentlemen who can appreci- _ Each bottle of this “Custom” Blended whiskey is in- 


ate, and afford, the finest. For years the most _ dividually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF,65°%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 
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Big Three Choose Berlin as Scene 
of Pte-Peace Conference Parley 


Job of Coordinating Policy 
for Defeated Reich Tests Unity, 
Strained by Polish Crisis 


The first meeting of the Big Three was 


held at Teheran; a city remote from any 


of the fighting zones. The job the Allies 
faced at Teheran was in direct propor- 
tion to the distance from the fronts. The 
second front had not even been opened, 
and the war was far from won. The sec- 
ond meeting took place in the Crimea— 
amid recent battlefields -and fairly close 
to the actual-struggle in the Balkans. The 
choice of that meeting place underlined 
the fact that only the final victory had to 
be planned and that the problems of 
peace overshadowed those of the war. 

__ Last week the news broke that the next 
meeting of the Big Three—the new Big 
Three of President Truman, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Premier Stalin—will 
take place in Berlin. The progression 
from Teheran to the Crimea to Berlin 
was alone enough to show how far the 
Allies have gone in two and a half years. 
Berlin symbolized both the victory of the 
Allies and the necessity for unity to keep 
down the common enemy. And in the 
most terribly war-scarred city of Europe, 
the three great Allies had to face and 
solve the problems of the peace. 

The time and place of the meeting had 
been kept a top secret until June 15. 
Then the secrecy ended abruptly in Lon- 








don. Prime Minister Churchill had pro- 
posed to Clement R. Atlee, Labor party 
leader, that he also go to Berlin in order 
that Labor and Conservative policy on 
foreign affairs might be united. Prof. 
Harold J. Laski, Labor party chairman, 
objected to Atlee’s going as more than 
“an observer.” But Atlee overruled Laski’s 
objection and sent Churchill a letter ac- 
cepting the invitation to go to Berlin as 
“friend and counselor” of the govern- 
ment. In the letter Atlee referred to the 
fact that the meeting would take place 
in Berlin. Later Brendan Bracken, First 
Lord of the Admirality, revealed the con- 
ference would assemble between July 5, 
the date of the British election, and July 
26, when the results will be announced. 

The same day the White House dis- 
closed that the meeting would occur “in 
the vicinity of Berlin.” Presumably, the 
capital itself is too badly wrecked and 
the conferees may meet at some suburb 
such as Potsdam or Wannsee. General de 
Gaulle apparently will not be invited to 
the conference. But the general plans to 
fly to this country to confer with Mr. Tru- 
man before the President leaves. 


Tryst and Trial; In Washington, the 
President already had welcomed back 
two sick men who did much to pave the 
way for the Big Three meeting. Joseph E. 
Davies, once Ambassador to Moscow, re- 
turned from London, where he had been 
sent on a mission by the President. Harry 
Hopkins flew in after a trip across Eu- 
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Report from Moscow: The President's expression changes from gay to grave as Hopkins explains, Davies and Leahy listen 


rope from Moscow. After a breakfast 
with both Hopkins and Davies, Mr. Tru- 
man held a press conference in which he 
reiterated satisfaction over the improve- 
ment of American relations with Russia. 

The disruptive factor in the relations 
of both the United States and Britain with 
the Soviet had, of course, been the Polish 
issue. Ironing this out was the primary 
task of Hopkins and Davies. They 
achieved a certain amount of success.” 
The Russians announced that they would 
receive some of the London Poles and 
some Poles inside Poland to discuss the 
formation of-a new government with rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet-sponsored War- 
saw regime. Former Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk and Jan Stanczyk, a moder- 
ate, were chosen to fly from London. 

As nearly always seems to happen in 
the Polish situation, this pretty picture of 
amity quickly faded. Moscow announced 
abruptly that it intended to put on trial 
the sixteen Polish leaders from inside 
Poland who, on British advice, had dis- 
closed their identity to the Russians three 
months ago and were subsequently ar- 
rested. The news of these arrests had 
fallen like a thunderclap on the San 
Francisco conference. And the United 
States and Britain apparently had been 
unwilling to drop their demand for a. 
formal explanation. Now the Moscow an- 
nouncement of the trials seemed to re- 
open the entire issue and to prejudice in 
advance the success of the talks with 
Mikolajezyk and the other Poles. This 
Monday the trials began in a place of ill 
omen—the Hall of Columns at Trade 
Unions House in Moscow, scene of many 
of the great purge trials of the 1930s. 
And the Moscow radio said fifteen of the 
Poles pleaded guilty. 


Significance-——~— 


The meeting of the Big Three, accord- 
ing to President Truman, will be in prep- 
aration for the peace conference. How- 
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The Answers on San Francisco 


For simplified digestion of the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the 
United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, NEWSWEEK’s 


'. San Francisco staff has compiled these 


questions and answers: 


Q. What is the new League’s name? 
A. The United Nations. 

Sr ee Those 
of the 50 states which ratify the char- 
ter they drew up in San Francisco and 
any other nations whose admission the 
a i yaoemee recommends and the 

ner, mbly approves. 

Q. When will the United Nations 
come into being? A. Probably in about 
a year’s time when its charter has been 
ratified by the Big Five and a majority 
of the other signatory states. 

Q. What are the principal organs of 
the new organization? A: The Security 
Council, General Assembly, Economic 
and Social Council, International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 

Q. What is the Security Council? 
A. A council of five permanent mem- 
bers (United States, Russia, Britain, 
France,.and China) and six nonperma- 
nent members elected by the General 


' Assembly, and directly responsible for 


the maintenance of peace and security. 

- Q. How will the Security Council 
do its work? A. By encouraging the 
poor! settlement of disputes by dip- 
omatic or economic sanctions or final- 
ly by the use of armed forces placed 
at its disposal by agreements between 
it and member states. 

Q. To what does the veto (by an 
one of the Big Five) apply? A. To 
decisions of the Segurity Council 
(other than minor matters of pro- 
cedure) although a Big Five “inter- 
pretation” holds that it cannot stop 
“discussion and consideration” of a dis- 
pute by the Security Council. 

Q. What is the General Assembly? 
A. A United Nations forum, meeting 
once a year, in which all member 
states have one vote. 


- 


Q. What is the Economic and So- 


cial Council? A. A council of eighteen 
members responsible to the Assembly, 


human rights, study 
trade, labor, health, education, 


Q. What is the International Court? 
A. A body of ‘fifteen jurists who will 
judge cases voluntarily submitted to 
them by members of the United Na- 


’ tions, 
Q. What is the eeship system? 
A. A system of inistering former 


mandates, territories which may be 
taken from enemies in this war, and 
colonies voluntarily submitted: to trus- 
teeship. Trusteeship arrangements for 
those areas which the administering 
states declare “strategic” will be under 
the Security Council. The Assembly 
will receive reports on nonstrategic 
areas in all territories. 

Q. What does the charter promise 
colonial peoples? A. Eventual self-gov- 
ernment or independence for those 
under trusteeship. 

9. How do regional arrangements 
such as the Pan American security sys- 
tem fit into the United Nations? A. By 
making an exception to the rule of an 
all-powerful Security Council, the 
charter permits regional agencies to at- 
tempt peaceful settlement of disputes 
or resist armed attack before the Se- 
curity Council intervenes. 

Q. What rights have small nations 


‘in the new organization? A. As the 


charter stands, they have the right to 
discuss any matter concerning inter- 
national relations in the Assembly 
but no right to intervene in the affairs 
of the Security Council. This week, 
however, the Russians sought to limit 
freedom of Assembly discussion to 
questions “relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

Q. What have the “middle” powers 
obtained at San’ Francisco? A. Recog- 
nition that countries such ‘as Canada, 
Australia, and The Netherlands oc- 
cupy a position between the Big Five 
and ‘the small nations and assurance 
that they will always be represented 
on the Security Council. 

Q. How can the United Nations 


charter be amended? A. By a new con- : 


members of the Security Council. 
Q. Who will on the work of 
San Francisco until United Nations 

















etc. 
ever, urgent consideration must be given : 
to the immediate future of Germany. 
Anglo-American and Russian policy on 
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Finale, Almost 


“Don’t fence me in,” Herbert Vere 


Evatt said cheerfully to Tom Connally. 
“I well know that if I ever tried to fence 
the eminent representative of Australia 
in, he would break out,” replied the Sen- 
ator from Texas. Fhus, in the most un- 
ruly committee of the San Francisco 
conference the two leading oratorical op- 
ponents in the “battle of the veto” 
brought it—and the conference—close to 


an amicable end last week. 


Last Battle: The apex of the United 
Nations Conference on International or- 
ganization, so long established in Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius’s penthouse atop 
Nob Hill (site of the Big Five meetings) 
had moved back to the Veterans Build- 
ing ~committee rooms and the Opera 
House, where open commission meetings 
were held. Technical procedures for the 
conference windup and a_ subsequent 
United Nations interim commission were 
now the chief concern of the Big Five 
(still referred to as “les Byg Feev” by 
Joseph Paul-Boncour of France). ~The 








: Acme 
Edward R. Stettinius, IIE, with Dean 
Gildersleeve at an UNCIO sessi0n 


job of finishing the charter, the Big Pow- 
ers indicated, was up to the “Little 45,” 
and the faster they worked, the United 
States delegation observed, the better the 
chance’ of getting the charter ratified by 
the Senate before the Big Three meet in 
July. But the small nations refused to 
give in without issuing final proof of 
their integrity in one last fight conducted 
by San Francisco’s unofficial “leader of 
the opposition,” the vigorous Australian 
Minister of External Affairs. : 

For four days Evatt fought his losing 
battle, protesting against the Big Five 
veto over peaceful settlements. Connally 
retorted that the little nations had the 
choice of accepting the veto or destroy- 
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ing Big Three unity and the whole United 
Nations setup. Plainly reluctant, but with 
the dubious hope of still modifying ‘the 
veto in other action, the little nations 
gave in, the Yalta voting formula was ap- 
proved, and at last the conference entered 
its final stage. ‘ 


‘Last Lap: There were still issues pend- 
ing, still long-winded arguments in com- 
mittees. The Russians raised a new issue: 
They expressed fear that the charter, as 
revised to permit the Assembly ‘to func- 
tion as a “town meeting” and discuss any 
international matter, might give one na- 
tion the chance to impinge on the sov- 
ereignty of another. Now Moscow wanted 
the right of Assembly discussion limited 
to questions of international peace and 
security. With Evatt again protesting 
strenuously, settlement of the issue threat- 
ened to consume time. 

Warm summer weather came to town, 
but sightseeing tours were nearly ended. 
In day and night sessions, including Sun- 
day, the delegates struggled for compro- 
mise. Entertainment fell off because many 
prospective guests were working, or, in 
the case of smaller delegations, because 
funds had to be stretched to cover longer 


_ stays than had been expected. 


On the blue velvet stage of the Opera 
House, against the now familiar back- 
ground of 50 flags, the twelve commit- 
tees drafting the United Nations charter 
and the statute of the international court 
began making their reports to the four 
conference commissions, prior to: final 
voting on the charter in plenary sessions. 

_Jan Christian Smuts of South Africa, 
erect in his field marshal’s uniform, pre- 
sided when the economic and social com- 
mittee report was a and when . 
women spoke for the time from the 
conference rostrum—Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of the United States, Mme. 
Wu Yi-fang of China, and Dr. Bertha 
Lutz of Brazil, whose unrelenting efforts 
on behalf of her sex had wen her the 
conference nickname of “Lutzwaffe.” 


Last Words: The aging Paul-Boncour 
reported on Security Council ‘enforce- 
ment arrangements (with uent refer- 
ences to his own fifteen-year fight in the 
League for such measures). The charter 
preamble and chapters on purposes and 
principles were approved, though Dean 
Gildersleeve objected to the “terrible 
English” of the preamble and obtained 
a promise it would be rewritten. Sen. 
Henri Rolin of Belgium, presiding in his 
role of commission president, put on his 
lieutenant colonel’s uniform for the cere- 
mony and alternated between French and 
English as he introduced speakers or cut 


them off after ten minutes of oratory. - 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg rose proudly 
during the report on regional arrange- 
ments to praise “these regional kingpins” 
welded “into the global. chain.” Th 
statute of the new international court.was 
approved.-unanimously,  ... =. «~ 
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WHEN WAR comes to an end, power-farming will 
move forward on pent-up plans. And the plans of 
every good-farming community will look to the sav- 
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Black Gold But the Liberal position remained sub- 


Patrolling a highway in the Cochrane 
district last April 4, two Ontario provincial 
policemen found a car parked without 
lights near the Pamour Mine. Searching 
the car for liquor, they found a cotton 
bag containing four gold-bullion buttons 
valued at more than $10,000. This was 
the first clue that led to the breaking of 
an international black market in gold. 

When the policemen searched the 
driver of the car, Philippe E. Authier, 31- 
year-old accountant from Val d’Or, Que., 
they found 33 $100 bills in his pocket. 
The bills were traced through a Montreal 
bank to Lowell Thompson, American- 
born mining engineer and veteran Royal 
Air Force Transport Command pilot. Last 


month Thompson paid $10,000 in fines at 


Montreal for renereting gold to foreign 
countries contrary to foreign-exchange 
regulations. It was estimated Thompson 
made $80,000 in a single month through 
his black market gold deals. 

Last week Thompson was the chief wit- 
ness against Authier when the accountant 
was convicted in a Cochrane court 
on high grading (gold theft) charges. 


Pao 


Surveying the. Vote 


Late returns from distant and widely 
scattered polls throughout Canada last 
week nibbled at the parliamentary ma- 
jority won by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King in the federal election, June 11. 


stantially unchanged: A record civilian 
vote (4,622,513) had given the govern- 
ment 39 per cent of the popular vote and 
119 of the 245 seats in the House of 
Commons. Independent Liberals from 
Quebec would vote with the Liberals, giv- 
ing the government a working majority. 

The services’ vote provided a technical 
difficulty. Some 65 candidates who held 
leads of 7 per cent or less were reminded 


‘that if the soldiers went entirely against 


them, they might not win their seats. The 
Prime Minister was in this position him- 
self, along with 29 Liberals, twenty Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives and nine CCF can- 
didates. However, the element of doubt 
was mostly statistical: The service vote 
has never followed one party exclusively, 
though it favored the CCF in the Ontario 
election a week earlier. 


— 


Canadian Trends - 


Political Note: Former Navy Minister 
Angus L. Macdonald is expected to re- 
turn as Liberal leader in Nova Scotia, 
where a provincial election is imminent. 
This depends on whether Premier A. S. 
MacMillan of Nova Scotia is given a seat 
in the Senate. 


Stri s: British Columbia expects 
new tethis from the Dukhobors, silos 
there is early action on the appeals of 29 
strippers for remission of their present 
sentences. 




















Peace Palace: Quebec, the scene of two Roosevelt-Churchill conferences, is push- 
ing its bid to be the permanent site of the United Nations administration with plans 
for a $20,000,000 palace on the historic Plains of Abraham, where Britain wrested 


Canada from the French. Drawn by two French-Canadian architects, 


the sketch 


above includes an Avenue of Peace, lined with hotels and embassies. Quebec bases 
population. 


its hopes on two main factors: its historic site and bilingual 
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Arranged from photographs 
provided by the Milwaukee Road 
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Mmsurance Companies 


So, too, the protecting influence of Great American 


Member: Companies —: Providing policies extends to thousands of policyholders, safe- 








practically every jorm of insurance except life : guarding them against many and varied hazards. 
‘Great American 2 "Great American writes practically all forms of 
Great American Indemnity insurance except life. Ask one of its 16,000 con- 
American Alliance veniently located agents—or your own broker— " 
American National how you may benefit from its comprehensive 
County Fire protection. 
Detroit Fire & Marine > ae ; 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
5 s Car owners can procure from Great American — in 
as North Carolina Home one combined policy — all forms of insurance needed 
: Rochester American in connection with their automobiles. 
es 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SRFETY—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Peru: More Democracy 


It might be a couple of weeks before 
all the votes were counted, for the ballot 
boxes, many from remote Andean villages, 
had to be carried to 23 state capitals. 
But the trend already seemed clear: The 
opposition candidate, Dr. José Luis Bus- 
tamante y Rivero, would probably be 
elected President of Peru. Last week end 
he held a seven-to-three lead over Gen. 
Eloy G. Ureta, who was backed by most 
of the conservative groups now in power. 
Congressional candidates of Bustamante’s 
party were also winning almost every- 
where. The people of Peru, some com- 
mentators said, had accomplished a 
“peaceful revolution.” 


Assist for Prado: Large credit must go 


to President Manuel Prado, who made - 


good his pledge that the election would 
be the cleanest in Peru’s history; it was 
also one of the quietest. And the vote 
counting was proceeding without serious 

















Acme 
Bustamante: “Peaceful Revolutionist” 


incident. Watchers of both parties kept 
a 24-hour guard over the assembled bal- 
lot boxes in fully lighted rooms and fol- 
lowed them to the counting places. Only 
one remote mountain district reported 
trouble: A group tried to seize the box. 
Rather than let this happen, citizens 
threw box, ballots and all, into the river. 


Significance —— 


It was perhaps an exaggeration to call 
the election a revolution. Bustamante is 
a conservative Catholic, a lawyer, and ca- 
reer diplomat. His platform differed little 
from his opponent's. Both sides agreed 


= 


on the need for democratic reform. But 
Ureta, conscious’ of the high degree of 
political and actual illiteracy (58 per 
cent) of the people of Peru, believed 
reform must come from the top; Busta- 
mante favors direct popular participation. 

Bustamante was supported by leftist 
groups, including the strong People’s 
party (formerly the outlawed APRA). 
This circumstance may force the new 
government slightly to the left. It is al- 
most certain to lead to greater democ- 
racy. Bustamante has already pledged 
himself to remove various restrictive laws. 





Ureta: Three-to-seven loser 


Argentina Drives Right 


Argentine. motorists, bus drivers, trol- 
leymen, and pedestrians lived through 
one of the most hectic days of their lives 
last week when Argentina switched traf- 
fic from the left- (British) to the right- 
hand (American) side of the street. 

For the first twelve hours, traffic jams, 
delays, and near accidents were the rule. 
Cars piled up in utter confusion in the 
city’s outskirts where a forgetful cop ‘re- 
ported for duty and began to diréct traf- 
fic the old way. Drivers of “colectivos” 
[buses], noted for their daring, were a 
hazard as usual, but by nightfall they 
were dutifully driving on the right. The 
police were patient with dizzied motor- 
ists. They merely cautioned: “Take it 
easy, amigo, and keep your eyes open 
the next time.” 

The day after the new system went 
into effect, 50 per cent of Buenos Aires 
wage earners were late to work. On the 
third day, bread and milk deliveries were 
still delayed. They are made by horse 
and wagon, and the horses were the 
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hardest of all to convince that the rules 7 
had changed. 4 

But in spite of all the confusion of the | 
first three days, there were no more seri- | 
ous accidents than usual. And the Argen- 7 
tines quickly adapted themselves. “It is § 
quite different,” they said. ~ 3 


Po 


Argentina: Home From Home | 


Argentina made democratic motions — 
again last week. The police started re- © 
leasing political prisoners, and the news — 
censorship was officially abolished. But, | 
simultaneously, internal pressure mount- — 
ed. The principal Argentine business — 
and industrial organizations, long hostile, 
virtually declared war on the govern- | 
ment and especially on Vice President | 
Perén in a full-page newspaper adver- | 
tisement protesting the “dangerous con- 
sequences” of their economic policies. 


Across the River: But an active part 
of Argentine politics was still being played 
across the river in Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Here, in exile, are some 50 or 60 well- 
known Argentine politicians. Most of — 
them are leftists but a few are rightists 
who, have personal reasons for opposing 
the Farrell-Perén regime. 

The exiles are divided into two groups: 
Agrupacién de Mayo, made up of Social- 
ists and members of various middle-of- 
the-road parties; and Patria Libre, which 
includes liberal Radicals, conservative 
National Democrats, Communists, labor 
leaders, and independents. The two or- © 
ganizations are negotiating for a tem- — 
porary union which would support a 
single Presidential candidate elec- « 
tidns should be called. If their candi- 
date were elected and ordinary political 
life restored, the coalition would sepa- 
rate into its component parts. 

The Argentine exiles are becoming a 
familiar feature of Montevideo life. Some 
of them have money; others are poor. 
Socialist Alfredo Palacios, the poorest 
of the lot, earns his living by teaching 
in the University of Uruguay. He eats 





on 50 cents a day, wears old clothes, 


and lives in the borrowed house of Emito 
Frugoni, Uruguayan Socialist who is 
Minister to Moscow. Palacios’s mag- 
nificent mustachios, his broad-brimmed 
hat and samber cloak make him a con- 
spicuous figure on the streets of the 
Uruguayan capital. 

Most of the exiles are peaceable folk; 
many of them are accompanied by their 
families. They are not active in Uru- 
guayan social life and their relations with 
Uruguayan politicians are, for obvious 
reasons, on a purely personal basis. They 
attend movies and theaters and frequent 
a centrally located confectionery store 
known as “The City.” Their chief pre- 
occupations are exchanging news from 
home, cultivating local newspapermen, 
and working on the radio programs with 
which they bombard Argentina. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


Theres an Easier Way... 


Fortunately, there are more efficient and 
poanee ways of dealing with ants than 

eeping a pet ant-eater around the 
house. For, although most people may 
think of ants as just a nuisance, many of 
the 750 varieties found in this country 
are an industriously destructive insect pest! 
There are the big black carpenter ants 
of our Northeastern states, which tunnel 
through and damage timber and shade 
trees; and there are the “‘leaf-cutting” 
variety in the Southwest which defoliate 
trees and other vegetation; then there 
are the common garden varieties of ants 
found everywhere which, the entomolo- 
gists tell us, actually raise and protect 
“herds” of aphids or plant lice, which, 
in turn, do millions of dollars worth of 
damage to farm and garden crops 
every year. 

One of the most practical and efficient 


MOLDING 


means of dealing with ants in lawns and 
gardens is CYANOGAS* Ant Killer, a 
product of American Cyanamid. Cy- 
ANOGAS Ant Killer is a fine grey pow- 
der conveniently packaged and easy 
to use. A small amount placed 
directly in‘an ant nest lib- 
erates a gas which penetrates 
throughout the nest, killing the 
ants and destroying the colony. 
So effective and economical is 
this method that a thirty-cent 
package of CYANOGAS Ant 
Killer, sold at drug, hardware, 
seed and feed stores throughout 
the country, contains ‘enough to 
kill a million ants.” 

Developing more effective 
methods of insect and pest con- 
trol is of first importance with 
chemists and researchers in 


THE FUTURE 


Cyanamid’s Insecticide Department. 
For CYANOGAS and other Cyanamid 
insecticides, fungicides and fumigants 
help to protect food and property and 
perform a valuable public service. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ALLEN H. GARDNER, Pres. 
Cotonial Radio Corporation 


These Men in Industry ... 
&:Z in Current Conversion 


These, and many other industrial leaders, anticipate im- 
provements in their postwar equipment which will require 
current conversion. Vibrator Power Supplies lead the field 
in current conversion because of their efficiency, versatility, 
ease of maintenance, and flexibility in size and weight. 


Specializing in design and production, Electronic Laboratories, the 


world’s largest manufacturer of Vibrator Power Supplies, has pio- 
neered and perfected many exclusive developments such as multiple 
input and output, constant output voltage systems, and heavy duty — 
units with capacities up to 1000 watts. 


Wherever current must be changed in voltage, frequency or 
type—especially DC to AC, for which there is an ever increas- 
© ing demand—consider an E-L Vibrator Power Supply first. 
Consult with E-Lengineers on your current conversion needs. 
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Britain Is Off to Running Start 
in Effort to Regain World Trade 


With Eye on U.S. Giants, 
Light Auto Makers Break Fast 
in Race for Export Markets 


The American businessman could see 
that his transatlantic cousins were very 
busy this week getting their world trade 
machinery back in working order. In 
the midst of American talk about $10,- 
000,000,000 a year in export trade for 
this country, there was a pointed ques- 
tion. What would British competition 
do to that wishful figure? Here is part 
of the answer: 


Winston Churchill didn’t become 
Prime Minister to liquidate Britain as a 
foremost. trading nation. “By whatever 
means necessary,” he promised in a pre- 
election manifesto on June 9, Britain 
would safeguard its world trade. 

Churchill already had begun to fight 
the economic Battle of Britain. The first 


offensive moves had been chosen with . 


care and foresight: 

@ The British Government earlier this 
year announced an export goal: 50 per 
cent above 1938 volume, which was 
$1,900,000,000. High: priorities were as- 
signed to production for export, and the 
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With advertisements like these ... 


government warned that rationing could 
not be relaxed until Britain achieved a 
higher ‘production rate for export. 

@ Cutting red tape no longer needed, 
Britain removed license requirements 
from items that normally make up 10 per 
cent of its exports: pottery, asbestos, 
abrasives, and several classes of machin- 
ery. Controls over labor and materials, 
remaining in effect, can be used to stiff 
arm manufacturers away from the eager 
domestic market and into the rough and 
tumble of overseas trade. 

€ British companies were authorized to 
make 200,000 automohiles in the next 
year on condition they sell 100,000 of 
them abroad. In 1988, the last full year 
of production, Britain exported only 
41,000 cars, chiefly to New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa, and Argentina. 
The new goal is more than double despite 
the need fo or automobiles at home. British 
buyers, except doctors, nurses, and a few 
other essential users, will have to wait. 
As a further discouragement, home pur- 





.. . Britain is tsinialibane a drive... 


chasers will have to pay a new tax 
amounting to 33% per cent of the pur- 
chase price. Initially, most of the tires 
will be made of synthetic rubber import- 
ed from the United States. 


Baby Cars for Sale: To cash in on the 
long unsatisfied world demand for new, 
automobiles, the British will concentrate 
on small and medium models for export, 
although luxury cars already are being 
advertised in London. The light car packs 
a hard sales punch in England even 
though it will cost about twice the prewar 
price, reflecting present cost of labor 


and ma 
The Austin Motor Co. will start de- 
wer (caulvelen® to 


livering its 10-horsepo 
about 25 United States hor 
model this month for about $1,588 





cluding tax; an 8-horsepower model next 
month for $1,304. Larger kinds will be 
ready by August. Other companies are 
coming along at about the same rate. All 
will turn out modified 1940 models at 
first, except Riley, which lost its prewar 
dies in the bombing of Coventr 

Morris Motors, Ltd., nine by Lord 
Nuffield, Britain’s Henry Ford, has main- 
tained technical and sales representatives 
in its prewar markets. It reports accumu- 
lated orders for 35,000 automobiles. In 
Chile, salesmen for the Hillman car have 
been lining up customers with promises 
of delivery in August. 

‘Nutiield, however, said recently that 
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. .. to win back its foreign markets 


England could never hope to vie with the 
United States in production of heavier 
automobiles. Moreover, men .in touch 
with the market were inclined to doubt 
that the British would make a major 
sales effort in this country. In 1938, 
the United States bought only 45 autos 
from Britain. 


Power of the £: Other aspects of the 
British world-trade position: 
@ An American builder of food-process- 
ing machinery understood his British sub- 
sidiary could get manpower and materials 
for civilian output, provided exports from 
Britain would total 40 per cent of pro- 
duction. At the same time, the home 
factory in the United States continued to 
work exclusively on military orders. In- 
quiries from South American customers 
were referred to the branch in Britain. 
@ In parts of the Middle East, a tradi- 
tionally British market penetrated by by 
Americans during this war, 
traders are handicapped by. trade ape ting Bloc. 
‘ments of the 
Members of this bloc, including meal im- 
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Teres what we: 


by Precision Plastics! 


e This tiny ratchet — actually no bigger than 
the tip of your little finger—is the heart of a 
McGill electric switch. It is typical of the exact 
molding being done by Richardson with 
INSUROK Precision Plastics. 


For here in the great INSUROK family, are 

plastics of superior characteristics—truly 

: precision plastics—with all the qualities needed 
to meet the exacting requirements of modern . 
industry. Richardson Plasticians, with a 
practical background of over 20 years in the 
plastics field, are ready to serve you now with 
INSUROK, molded or laminated, in grades and 
types to suit your particular application. 
Write for full information today! 





INSUROK........2..... 


She RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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portant countries of the British Empire 
except Canada, use the pound ‘sterling 
(about $4.04 in American exchange) as 
the basis of their foreign-trade. settle. 
ments. The London Banker frankly calls 
the sterling agreements “a spiked fence 
of discriminatory devices with which to 
keep unwanted goods from unwanted 
sellers out of the empire markét.” 

Under the Bretton Woods, monetary 
pact, countries would have up to five 
years to end such discriminatory deals, 
But within the sterling bloc, Britain owes 
other member countries about $12,000, 
000,000. Some Britishers argue that un- 
less they can keep this “spiked fence’ 
around their trade they can’t continue to 
carry such an external debt. 4 
@ British ‘solidarity in trade, in marked 
contrast to the traditional American at- 
titude that it’s every company for itself, 
was strengthened when exporters, about 
three months ago, formed the British 
Export Trade Research Organization, to 
obtain firsthand information on world 
markets. Member companies have total 
capital of about $1,080,000,000. 
Significance —— 

Britons are trying to solve the simple 
problem of their livelihood. They have 
no raw materials in abundance except 
coal. They must import to live; they must 
export to pay for their imports. 

To pay for imports, they sell not only 
‘oods, but also shipping, insurance, and 
nancing. The war has eliminated a-large 

part of these “invisible exports,” and now 
Britain must enlarge its tangible export 
volume. Current exports are only 55 per 
cent of 1938 in value, and only $1 per 
cent in volume. 

America’s plans for world trade arouse 
just as much concern in London as do 
Britain’s here. Businessmen there hear 
fantastic stories that the United States has 
captured some markets in Europe, many 
in the Middle -East, and all in South 
America. They are afraid of the billions 
of dollars’ worth of surplus American- 
owned war goods in foreign countries. 

Actually, Britain may get a short jump 


. on the United States in postwar world 


trade. But even so, it faces a long, hard 
road. In 1988 the United States exported 
more than Britain. In the years since, 
while Britain was selling less, commer- 
cial exports of the United States (exclu- 
sive of Lend-Lease) have either risen or 
remained about the same. Today Britain 
lags far behind. And as a rough indica- 
tion of the comparative industrial power 
of the two countries, the United States 
plans to make 2,000,000 autos in the 
next year against Britain’s 200,000. 
But historically, America’s best export 
periods have coincided with Britain’s. The 
interest of both lies in promoting a world- 
wide increase in trade. After Con set- 


votes in the national election in July, the 
two countries may come to a de! un- 
ding c. (cir trade policies. 
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Labor: Busmen’s Holiday 


A million New Yorkers last week 
wished they didn’t have to ride buses 
twice every day. On seventeen lines 
within the city, 1,150 drivers, whose 
driving habits are brisk and aggressive, 
were inching their buses along at a snail’s 
pace, in humid, 90-degree weather. Some 
of them were an hour behind schedule. 

Creeping Buses . . . Disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for the slowdown the drivers’ 
union, Local 100 of the Transport Work- 
ers Union (CIO), charged that the men 
had been required to work up to 80 
hours a week ever since Pearl Harbor 
because the New York Omnibus Corp. 
had refused to hire additional drivers. The 
company could get them, the union said, 
by increasing the present minimum wage 
rate of 71 cents an hour, paying overtime 
after 40 hours a week, and making other 
improvements. The Omnibus Corp. called 
the slowdown “a new destructive strategy 
[of] coercion and confusion.” 

In the background was Michael J. 
Quill, hardboiled international president 


-of the TWU. In a paean to Quill two 


years ago, the Communist newspaper, 
The Daily Worker, hailed the TWU’s 
New York locals as “pillars of the na- 
tion’s war effort.” But now American 
Communists have abandoned coopera- 
tion with the functions of “avaricious 
capitalism” (NEWSWEEK, June 18). 
Labor observers wondered about a pos- 
sible connection between this switch and 
the present bus slowdown. 


. « » Idle Trucks: Chicago, too, had 
transport trouble. It began when the 
War Labor Board allowed a wage in- 
crease of only $4.08 a week for members 
of the independent Chicago Truck 
Drivers Union and rejected a three-hour 
reduction in the work week. On Satur- 
day the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion took over 1,600 companies having 
contracts with the independent union 
and with the sympathetic International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL). Nev- 
ertheless, -some 10,000 drivers stayed 
away from their jobs. Deliveries to war 
plants and. stores dropped in half. 

The ODT_ called in 3,500 troops to 
guard and drive the trucks, and some 
600 IBT drivers returned to work. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
looked for possible violations of the 
Smith-Connally anti-strike law, 


Sal 


Ships: Dock on the Spot 


The Navy last week released details of 
two engineering developments which are 
helping meet Japanese suicide tactics by 
expediting the repair of damaged war- 
ships—the floating drydock and. the 


in §  lokyo Trolley.” 


In the Pacific, the Navy is using a 
floating drydock with a capacity of 56,- 
000 to 100,000 tons—more than enough 








“Take a number...any number— 


you’re ever likely to need in postage stamps... and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
‘up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post .. . Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick ’em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
‘em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records... Seals envelopes 

"fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the neafest office ...or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


~ Pitney-Bowes postace METER co. 
1887 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 

‘In Canada; Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 














UEL conservation ' 
is a new effort for 
many Americans—but it has been, and now 
is, Iron Fireman’s regular job. Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 


users have been reaping the gains of coal | 


savings for more than 21. years. 
Right now, in thousands of heating and 

power plants throughout the United States: | 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with 
Iron Fireman automatic stokers. Iron 
Fireman’s automatic firing and controlled | 
combustion gets more heat, more power | 
from coal than in previous practice. 


Ask for Boiler Room Survey 
If your boilers are not now fired auto- 
matically by Iron Fireman stokers, why not 
investigate? Without cost or obligation you 
can get a survey showing how much coal, 
manpower and money Iron Fireman stokers 
will save for you. Our nationwide organiza- 
tion of qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Write: Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3761 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 
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This drawing, published exclusively in NEwswEExk two years ago, foretold . . . 


U. 8. Navy photo 


.«- how a cruiser is lifted by floating drydock in the picture just released 


to raise the largest battleship. Built in 
sections, the ABSD (Advange Base Sec- 
tional Docks) is welded together in the 
combat area. ~* 

The “Tokyo Trolley,” at the Portland, , 


Ore., shipyards of the Commercial Iron * 


Works, is said to be the world’s largest 
side-haul marine railway. It brings small- 
er craft, including the larger destroyers, 
from anchorage in the Willamette river 
two blocks. inland to drydock. Fhe dam- 
aged ship is nested securely in a steel 
cradle, and hauled ashore on rails by 
three 200-horsepower Gencral Electric 
motors, The whole process takes only two 
hours, and the Trolley can handle as 
many as seven ships in one day. 
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Aviation: Policy ‘Wanted 
America, having made the greatest use 
of air sta for war, no air-power 
policy peace. — 
Robert E. Cross, president of the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Gorp., 


d u 


iden 
left this thought - 


with the jn meeting of the Southern 


Council of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. He cited a few lines from 
recent history: 

a Despite “the prophetic pleadings of such 
great patriots as Gen. Billy Mitchell,” we 
had less than 1,000 first-line planes when 
war broke out in Europe in 1989. 

@ An Air Forces program for 5,500 new 
planes, announced in 1939, was cut down 
to 59 units by the House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senate, in a later amend- 
ment, restored funds for $75 planes. The 
5,500-plane program was not authori 
“until April 1940, after the fall of Not- 
way, and with the world aflame.”): 
@, Productive power of the United States 
has been the deciding factor in this war. 
We built only 2,141 aircraft in 1939, but 
in 1944 we built 96,000, valued at more 
than $16,000,000,000, “a dollar volume 
about three times greater than that of the 
automobile industry in its year. 
About 200,000 American planes wer 
built in 30 months. 

@ Technical developments uncovered 
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the ruins of Germany have indicated “the 
destruction of London, the wholesale 
smashing of our man-flown bombers, the 
long range shelling of New York [were] 
all there in the making” (see page 42). 

Then Gross drew his moral. Any future 
aggressor with ambitions for world con- 
quest will make the United States its 
first target. We will not be given months 
or even days to prepare. “We will feel — 
the full destructive power of scientific 
war in one overwhelming blow.” There- 
fore, the time to decide policy is now, 
and the issue ought to be pressed “by 
some other group of Americans,” rather 
than by the aircraft industry. 

As a beginning, Gross proposed the 
appointment of some kind of Baruch com- 
mittee on air power, to gather facts, and 
recommend a national policy. 
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Quadruple Threat ‘ , 3 (2 q , 
Almost a year after it had moved into : Ranta 


full-scale production, a neat piece of Navy PRODUCER AND DIRECTOR OF 
air power, the Seahawk, was shown to . . “BELLS OF ST. MARY'S” 
the public last week. Officially the SC-1, | AN RKO RELEASE 

it is a low-wing, single-float seaplane, 
powered by a Cyclone 9-cylinder engine 


which, aoe to the Wright Aeronau- “HOW TO MAKE 
tical Corp., d “generate current for 


the. largest skyscraper.” The Curtiss- 

Wright Corp. is the designer and as- Finer. Home Movies" 

sembling manufacturer. 
The Seahawk is a four-threat weapon— by Leo McCarey, Famous Hollywood Producer and Director 

for scouting, fighting, rescue, and light 


bombing. Wings fold for compact storage 


Wr VE learned in the studios that it takes fine equipment to 
— a4 ane are angled at a es make fine movies. In personal movies as in professional 
pe 5-3 “ath re es nee ae tem movies, the pictures can be no better than the camera. 


seater, the Seahawk carries armor, guns, ~ “Ever since the industry began we've looked to Bell & Howell 
and a rescue bunk, hidden behind the for fine studio equipment. And we find the same perfection in B&H 


ioe : swe — _ — eres Filmo Cameras for personal movie making.” 


single. pontoon. Filmos are so easy to use that even beginners get superior results; 
ou right from the first. Just sight, press a button, and what you see, you get 


—in full, natural color or in sparkling black-and-white. 
Cattle: Thirst sai the Range TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW. Send the coupon today for 


The bones of thousands of cattle were information on Filmos to be available when our war 
bleaching last week in the hot sun of # _ production permits. Bell & Howell Compeny, Chicago; 
Chihuahua, the greatest cow-producing New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
state in Mexico. North of the border, a aida 
white-faced Herefords showed their ribs . Exactly Suited to You BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
a their bee Northwestern Mex- yy ceili 7182 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
ico and part of the Southwestern United ; own here is the im- Fines thane eee aoe 
States were entering their sixth month of oti oh age Pall. sound and Silent Projectors. 
withering drought. fi purpose home movie 

in had fallen ta El Paso, center of the wd Waa) comers Me Mccarey 
rain en in El Paso, center of the : A © Load; which uses pre- 
Texas-Mexico cattle empire. In Chihua- . loaded 16mm. film 
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athe bile da to the ae a Jet é ; OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of 
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every day. "Some reached .water holes : re 
only to find them dry. In Texas and New 
Mexico, ranchers avoided: such mass 


‘ NOM f 
deaths by trucking in water and cotton- 
Sood hull and by shifting their herds to bel S&S Aypoll 
a i ieee the drought does not > C 
break b July, they plan to _ ship 


whole trainloads of cattle ‘| SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 
In the rest of the United States, farm- MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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‘BUSINESS TIDES 





Under the heading, “A Fool Em- 
ployment Bill,” my colleague Raymond 
Moley last week pointed out the basic 
conceptual unsoundness of the meas- 
ure now pending in the Senate which 


make “such . . . investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employ- 


provides that the government shall 


More on the ‘Fool’ Employment Bill 


by RALPH ROBEY 


1947 labor force have been: Census 
Bureau, 57.7 million; Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 58.5 million; Goldenweiser 
of the Federal Reserve Board, 60 mil- 
lion; Interstate Commerce Commis- 


- sion, 61 million. As between these 


various agencies no distinction can be 
made on the basis of statistical com- 
petence. Yet there is a 





ment.” His conclusion was 
that “if this bill meant what 
it said, a social revolution 
would be necessary to ac- 
complish it.” That unques- 
tionably is correct, but the 
idea of “full employment” 
is so appealing that the bill 
is certain to have wide- 
spread support, especially by 
those who always do their 
thinking on such matters 7 
with their hearts instead of their heads. 
For the benefit of these, therefore, let’s 
look at some of the practical aspects 
of the proposal. 

According to the bill, the President 
in January of each year, is to submit 
to Congress, for the twelve months 
starting the following July, estimates of: 


1—The number of persons who will 
want to work. 


2—The amount of private and gov- 
ernmental spending and _ investing 
which it would take to provide jobs 
for this number of persons. 


8—The amount of such private and 
governmental spending and investing 
which there actually will be. 


The bill then goes ahead to provide, 
which is the heart of the proposal, that 
if such actual spending is going to be 
less than the amount necessary to pro- 
vide “full employment” the Federal 
government must increase its spending 
program by enough to make up the 
difference. 


To those who have had no occa- 
sion to appraise the limitations of sta- 
tistical forecasting, this may all appear 
as a simple and practical approach to 
the problem of unemployment. The 
real fact is that it couldn’t be more 
impracticable. 

First, consider the question of de- 
termining the number who will want 
jobs, the so-called labor force. As com- 

with the other two estimates 
called for that is a cinch. But now 
look at what various government esti- 
mates, made in recent months, for the 








spread in their guesses of 
3.3 million. In ordinary 
times that much of a swing 
in employment can easily 
mark the difference between 
prosperity and depression. 
If the Murray bill was on the 
books, which of these esti- 
mates should we take, and 
why? 

Now if we are going to 
run into this kind of diffi- 
culty on the labor-force estimate, just 
imagine what we will run into when 
we try to determine the aggregate of 
what every man and woman in the 
country, what every branch of govern- 
ment—Federal, state, and local, and 
what every business and every organi- 
zation in the nation is going to spend 
and invest in a twelve-month period 
starting six months hence. 

And remember, to meet the require- 
ments of the bill, it will not be suffi- 
cient merely to know what the aggre- 
gate of such spending and investing 
is to be. We must also know what the 
spending is to be for and the type of 
investment which is going to be made. 
We must know all this because other- 
wise we cannot tell what its effect 
upon employment will be. A billion 
dollars spent on consumers goods, say 
for better food, has quite a different 
effect upon jobs from a billion dollars 
spent for homes; a billion invested in 
the steel industry has quite a different 
effect fronr a billion dollars put in the 
clothing industry. 

And even that is not all. We must 
also know, not only how much our 
farmers are going to plant within the 
next year and a half, but as well how 
much they are going to harvest—and 
we must know this even though it is 
true that the harvest will depend in 
large measure upon what the ighty 
provides in the way of weather dur- 
ing the next eighteen months. 


No, the underlying idea. of the 
bill is appealing, but it will not work, 
and no amount of amending can make 
it work. . : 


or 








ers faced a more bountiful summer. De- 
spite one of the coldest Mays ever, the 
Department of Agriculture last week pre- 
dicted that total crop production would 
be well above average. The explanation: 
a fine early spring had given farmers a 
long head start. 


Pa 


Research: Life and Death 


A carefully controlled mass insecticide 
was going on last week in Maryland, 
where 117 acres of the Patuxent Wildlife 
Refuge were doused with DDT (dichlo- 
ro-dipheny]-trichlorethane), mixed in an 
oil solvent and sprayed from a former 
Navy plane. 

Experts of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine (Department of 
Agriculture) and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Department of Interior) pre- 
dicted that every insect in the area would 
be killed. But of more importance, they 
hoped to learn what quantity of the 
deadly DDT may be used for pest con- 
trol without upsetting the delicate bal- 
ance of Wildlife (NEWSWEEK, June 18). 
Careless use of DDT on mosquitoes, 
for example, may eliminate ducks 
and geese. 

Preparations for the experiment start- 
ed almost two years ago. The location 
of every bird’s nest, anthill, and mouse 
hole in the area was noted. Trays were 
placed to catch the dead insects; small 
animals were trapped in boxes. Stretches 
of the Patuxent River were netted off 
and fish counted. 

The experiment will continue for an- 
other year before results are known. Sur- 
viving life in the treated area will then 
be compared with census figures for un- 
treated control areas. 

Adding incentive to the experiment 
is the widely held belief that postwar air 
traffic will bring multitudes of foreign 
insect pests. 


oo 


Taxes: Relief Sighted 


New tax legislation approved by ex- 
perts in the Treasury Department and in 
Congress was introdu in the House 
on June 18 by its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee chairman, 81]-year-old Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina. Revenue 
will be reduced about $160,000,000, 
these experts figured, but the results 
ought to be well worth it. For one thing, 
the government would untie the strings 
it holds on $5,700,000,000 in corporation 
funds over the next two-year period, and 
thereby save the business lives of many _ 
small corporations during reconversion. 

The Doughton bill would: 
€ Practically abolish the impounding of 
10 per cent of the excess-profits tax, held 
as a postwar credit, and refund that 
money beginning next January. 

@ Raise the excess-profits tax exemption 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 


@ Speed up th: tax refunding procedure. 
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JUST KEEP ZOE BUSY... 


9G} Zj/* digging deep for War Bonds 
we growing and conserving food 
He saving and salvaging. paper 


nursing the sick and wounded 





writing often via V-Mail ~ + 


producing more to end the war : \ 





*% America hears you — Soldier... Sailor 

..-Marine... Coast Guardsman. We'll stay 

on the job to finish the Japs. We'll go all the 
. ‘way, just as you did. 


: The Employees of. a 


Broderick a Bascom Rope Co. 


4203 NW. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houstoa, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE ROPE SINCE 1876 


$7. LOUIS PLANT 
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Associated Press 


The national anthem winds up high-school days for Shirley Temple (second from left) 


Graduated: In Hollywood, S#HmR.Ley 
TEMPLE, 17, actress from Westlake 
School for Girls. Her fiancé, Sgt. Jack 
Agar, 24, wasn’t there. “They don’t give 
passes to soldiers just because their girls 
graduate,” Shirley explained. 


Married: DEANNA Dunrsin, 22, movie 
singer, and FEx1x Jackson, 43, her pro- 
ducer; in Las Vegas, Nev., June 13. Miss 
Durbin divorced naval Lt. Vaughn Paul, 
29, former director, in December 1948. 
The marriage was Jackson’s fourth. 

Jupy Garwanp, 23, film actress, and 
VINCENTE MINNELLI, 32, her director; 
in Hollywood, June 15. The marriage 
was Minnelli’s Miss Garland’s sec- 
ond. She had just received her final decree 
from David Rose, composer. 

Lr. Compr. HERBERT AGar, special 
assistant to the American Ambassador to 
Britain, John G. Winant, and. director 
of the British division of the Office of 
War Information, and Mrs. Evan Wat- 
LACE, widow of a former British Min- 
ister of Transport; in London, June 14. 
Commander Agar was editor of The 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 


Medal: In Washington, D. C., Cot. 
Frank Capra, former Hollywood direc- 
tor and assistant chief of the Army Pic- 
torial Service, was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for producing 
Army training and orientation films. 


Reunion: BEBE DaniELs, former movie 
actress, arrived in New York from Eu- 
rope in time to celebrate her fifteenth 
wedding anniversary with her husband, 
Lr. Cot. BEN Lyon. With Lyon, she left 
by plane for Santa Monica, Calif., to see 
their children, Richard, 10, and Barbara, 
13, for the first time in four years. The 
Lyons have achieved great popularity as 
entertainers in England in the last decade. 
Lyon now is a_ public-relations officer 
with the Eighth Air Force. 


Who, Me? In his home at St. Wolf- 
gang, Austria, Emit JANNINGs, German 
actor, nervously denied that he was pro- 
Nazi. He claimed he, was forced by 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels to 
play an anti-British role in a German 
film. Jannings’s wife concurred, of course. 


From Joe: In Moscow, W. AVERELL 
HarkiMAN, United States Ambassador to 
Russia, and his daughter, KATHLEEN, 
each received a Russian cavalry horse as 
a gift from Premier Stalin. Harriman was 
complimented on his horsemanship by 
Soviet cavalry officers. 


Sob Fest: In Chicago, little Howarp 
SiLvER, dressed in a cap and gown, was 
overcome by the solemnity of make-be- 
lieve graduation exercises at the Eugene 
Field Park. When he began to sob, Susan 
Toxarsky, 4, a fellow grad, took one loo 

and burst into tears herself. . 


- 


Howard's misery is too much for Susan 





Nonstop: Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LEMay, 
88, chief of the 2lst (B-29) Bomber 
Command, flew nonstop from Hawaii to 
Washington, D.C. last Saturday—4,640 , 
miles—in 20 hours and 15 minutes. Flying 
a B-29, the young general took off from 
Guam, made one two-hour stop in 
Honolulu. 


Elected: In Parry Sound, Ont., WitFrp 
(Bucxo) McDona pn, professional hockey 
(New York Rangers) and lacrosse star, 
was elected to Parliament. “I’m through 
with sport,” Bucko said. “From now on 
I'm . . . looking after the welfare of my 
constituents.” 


Cured: Moss Hart, playwright re- 
turned to New York from a tour of the 
South Pacific, still wearing the beard he 
grew for the*role of Sheridan Whiteside 
in his own (and George S. Kaufman’s) 
comedy, “The Man o Came to Din- 
ner.” Vowing his first try at acting was 
also his last, Hart said: “You can put me 
down as a ham—cured variety.” 


Junket: In Heanor, England, Noran 
CaRPENTER, former English barmaid, 
prepared to take her three surviving 
quadruplets to the United States to live. 
The babies’ father, Scr. WiLi1aM 
THompson of Pittsburgh, Pa., wrote 
from the Continent that he wants his 
progeny to accompany him home, per- 
haps within a week. Although Thomp- 
son’s’ wife, who has refused to get a 
divorce, also lives in Pittsb Miss 
Carpenter was unperturbed. ey have 
a bigger and better way of doing things 
in the States,” she said. 


Addition: In Evanston, IIl., authorities 
released a 9-month-old girl for adoption 
by Mrs. GLENN MILLER of Tenafly, 
N. J., wife of the band leader who disap- 
peared in a flight over Europe several 
months ago. The couple had filed appli- 
cation for the child together. A son, also 
adopted, is now 2. 


Divorced: Constance BENNETT, movie. 


_actress, and GiLBERT ROLAND, film actor 


recently discharged from the Army Air 
Forces; after four years, in Los Angeles, 
June 13. Miss Bennett’s uncontested 
suit against her fourth husband charged 
mental cruelty. She won custody of two 
young daughters. 


Died: HENRY BELLAMANN, 68, author of 
the best seller “Kings Row”; in New York, 
June 16. A pianist and music lecturer, he 
wrote poems, essays, and four novels be- 
fore “Kings Row,” published in 1940 and 
later filmed, brought him literary success. 

TuHeo HARDEEN, 69, brother and for- 
mer partner of the late Harry Houdini; in 
New York, June 12. When Houdini died, | 
he left his trade secrets to Hardeen. 
Hardeen’s most famous trick was extri- | 
cating himself from a sealed milk can. 














Almost every American 
benefits every day 
jrom the » products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“MUSCLES FOR AIRCRAFT” as painted by James Sessions at the Pesco Products Co. in Cleveland. This important Borg- 


Warner unit makes the pumps which function as the heart and lungs of a plane. T. 


control the pressure of fuel, oil and 


air which operate the plane from sea level into the stratosphere. They’re also the muscles which activate the wing flaps, rud- 
ders, gun turrets, landing gear. Small but powerful, these Pesco pumps play a giant’s role in every American fighting plane. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
ngtive, aviation, marine, and 
farm implement industries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING | 
————— 


In filling peacetime needs, you can 
expect American industry to display 
the same Yankee ingenuity that is 
proving so vital to Victory. 

Borg-Warner will make contribu- 
tions in many fields. For it not only 
produces complete products, but also 
essential operating parts for prod- 
ucts of other industries. As one ex- 
ample, Borg-Warner parts today are 
serving in 9 out of 10 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 

Not only through transportation 


do so many Americans benefit from 
Borg-Warner products, but also 
through farm equipment which pro- 
duces their food . .. home appliances 
which increase the efficiency of their 
homes. 

From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale production of all 
Borg-Warner companies have been 
guided by the principle: ‘‘Design it 
better, make it better.” And this ideal 
is always working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


| 
b These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPER- 


_ = CHARGERS, INC. e CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ 


PRODUCTION 
= ss 


MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 











A glance at the globe shows why N 


Look at the globe. Note the width 
of the Pacific. And remember, dis 
tance doesn’t lend .e 
where logistics are 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That’s a job for the NaTs ... the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 


NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 


Thanks to the nats, life-giving 
whole blood reached the Seats 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 


ed more Martin Mars ! 


€ alone in 1944. And thanks 
mS, our fighting men, from 
nawa, are receiving high- 
goes . . . ammunition, 
Darts, aircraft tires, 
Mateeasing volume. 


WATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
@marriers. The original Mars in 
be’ year flew the equivalent of 9 
trips around the world . . . carried 
more than two million pounds of 
cargo. . . Was never in port more 





than 2 days for turn-around. And the 
new Mars flying freighters, now join- 
ing NATS, show higher performance. 
A Promise to Tomorrow's Airlines 
Martin flying boats will pay big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NaTs, both 
Mars and Mariner are known quan- 
tities. Both are in production right 
now ... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy .! . 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THE Gienn L. Martin 
Company, Battimore 3, Mb. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 
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Synthetic Rubber’s Place in the Sun 
Is Assured by Expanding Research 


American industry has been credited 
with making possible military victory. 
One of the most important developments 
has been in the production of synthetic 
rubber. In the following article, News- 
WEEK'S Science Editor, Marguerite Clark, 
reports on this phase of the war—and the 
peace to come. 


The tiny research laboratory, set up in 
an obscure corner of the noisy, evil-smell- 
ing Ohio rubber factory, cost less than 
$400 to equip. The 27-year-old graduate 
chemist who went to work there (and 
who doubled as first-aid expert in case of 
accident) drew a salary of $100 a month. 

His task was not an easy one. Work- 
ing hit or miss, from secret rules tucked 
in vest pockets, the tough, tobacco-chew- 
ing foreman and his crew resisted the 
new order of precise formula which the 
young chemist sought to establish. That 
was in 1908. 


Alchemist’s Dream: This week, the 
same chemist, John W. Thomas, now 
chairman and chief executive* of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., is formally 
opening another research laboratory—a 
modern affair costing $2,000,000. Last 
month, the veteran scientist, white-haired, 
keen-eyed, and, at 64, still a twelve-hour- 
a-day worker, was awarded the annual 


*Since the death of the ge 3, om founder, Harvey 
S. Firestone, in 1938, four of his five sons have con- 
tinued with the firm: Harvey S. Jr., president; Russell 
A., assistant treasurer; Raymond C., Memphis man- 
ager, and Leonard K., Los Angeles manager. The 
a est, Roger, is now a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy. 





gold medal of the American Institute of 
Chemists for his 40-year contribution to 
rubber development, particularly in syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Situated on a green hill overlooking 
the bustling, smoke-hazed Firestone in- 
stallation at Akron, the new research set- 
up of 60 two-man laboratories combines 
the more practical aspects of a glistening 
surgical theater and a streamlined pilot 
plant in miniature. There-a groiip of top- 
rank chemists and physicists, working un- 
der the grave-eyed and businesslike di- 
rection of Dr. F. W. Stavely, boil and 
bake, crumb and cure the “slurry” (lab 
jargon for mixture) which, through new 
combinations, may some day mean cheap- 
er and better formulas for textile, plastic, 
and rubber products. 

An electronic microscope which magni- 
fies*20,000 times, an X-ray diffraction ap- 
paratus which measures the crystalline 
structure of natural and synthetic rubber, 
and a quartz spectrograph help to speed 
up the work. There are also an infra-red 
room, an electronic-measurement room, 
and a sample-testing room where any 
scientist may make up a pound or a 
quart of his new product without turning 
to the pilot plant. 

Outside, a large roof provides a weath- 
ering and aging ground for checking syn- 
thetic tires, stocks, and fabrics, some of 
which represent the leading chemical 
achievements of the war. 


Rivals to Rubber: Strictly speaking, 
natural rubber has never been synthe- 
sized. That is, it has never been built 


up from the bottom, atom by atom, 
molecule by molecule. 

The best that chemists have been able 
to do in the last 30 years is to take some 
of the elemental structures known to 
be in natural rubber, shuffle their mole- 
cules, or as scientists say, “polymerize” 
them, and turn them into workable sub- 
stitutes for rubber. 

Every year of the past decade has seen 
an increase in the synthetics produced. 
Since the fall of Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, natural-rubber market of the 
world, artificial-rubber production in the 
United States tas mounted to 1,000,000 
tons a year. The prewar American out- 
put of natural rubber was 650,000 tons. 


The Buna Way: Chosen as the big 
tonnage rubber by the government's 
$700,000,000 rubber program, in which 
all the major rubber companies partici- 
pate, was a development of what the Ger- 
mans call Buna S (Bu from Butadiene, 
Na from Natrium, Latin word for sodium, 
used as a Catalyst by the Germans). It 
was rechristened Government Rubber, 
Type S, more familiarly, as GR-S. 

The principal ingredients of GR-S are 
two-thirds butadiene (bew-ta-dye-een), 
a comparatively simple hydrocarbon which 
can be made either out of alcohol or pe- 
troleum products, and one-third styrene, 
a colorless liquid derived from coal or 
natural gas. Last week, in the govern- 
ment GR-S plant operated by Firestone, 


. NEWSWEEK saw thousands of gallons of 


these two chemicals housed in giant 
drums in the “tank farm,” ready to be 
piped into one of the four dome-shaped 
autoclaves where, under pressure and 
heat, they and other ingredients are 
churned into a batch of rubber. 

The process of shaking the butadiene 





The $400 laboratory where he started . . . and the eminence he has reached. John W. Thomas (right), Firestone head, receives 
from Dr. Gustav Egloff the gold medal of the American Institute of Chemists for his work with synthetic rubber 








STAND BACK, Pau! Bunyan 


Out in the Pacific Northwest 


country, the trees are even taller 
than the lumberjack’'s stories. Get- 
ting one of these monster Redwoods 
or Douglas Firs down is a job but 
nothing like the job of getting it up 
-..and out. They have a machine 
out there for doing that which 
makes Paul's blue ox, “Babe”, look 
like a yearling calf. It's a heavy- 
duty hoisting, towing rig for hook- 
ing up to the power take-off of a 
tractor. It'll pull up to 45,000 pounds 
at the rate of 79 feet a minute. And 


FAFNI 









-- Rough stuff 
like this 
takes ball bearings! 


ad 


one of the features that enables this 
mechanical blue ox to handle sev- 
eral times the maximum capacity 
of the tractor itself is the use of 
large-ball, deep-groove Fafnir Ball 
Bearings. It takes this Fafnir “bal- 


anced design”.to take this kind of © 


rough-and-tumble shock and recoil. 

If that’s the kind of bearing per- 
formance you want, then you want 
to talk with a Fafnir ; 


Field Engineer. The 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
BALL BEARINGS 


Britain, Connecticut. 
Most Complete Line in America. ' 
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and styrene with a solution of soap and 
water to form an emulsion is mostly auto- 
matic. To produce synthetic rubber takes 
less than 1 per cent of the manpower 
needed to produce natural rubber. 

A catalyst (government secret patent) 
is introduced into the slurry. This sets off 
a chemical reaction whereby the mole- 
cules of styrene and butadiene are com- 
bined with each other into a “milk” not 
unlike the natural latex from tropical 
trees. Carbon black, which makes rubber 
tough, is then mixed with the latex. 

From then on, operations are much the 


- same as with natural rubber. The finely 


divided, solid rubber particles are coagu- 
lated in brine, washed, dried at high 
temperature, and run through a depel- 
letizer to form granular or crummy ma- 
terial. This is put through a rubber mill 
from which it emerges in sheets. 


For Resistance: Substitution of a 
chemical, called acrylonitrile, for the sty- 
rene in Buna S process produces a second 
rubber substitute—Buna N, sometimes 
on Perbunan (Standard Oil Co. of 

New Jersey). This is an oil-resistant com- 
pound, used widely in industrial products, ° 
especially in oil-well equipment. 

In contrast to the Bunas, made chiefly 
from butadiene, Butyl rubber, a tough, 
white, odorless substance, is made by the 
polymerization of large amounts of iso- 
butylene with small amounts of other 
hydrocarbons. AShoege it lacks bounce 
or rebound, Butyl is chemically the most 
resistant of all the rubber substitutes; 
it is far ahead of any other rubber, nat- 
ural or synthetic, for inner tubes and 
electric insulating. 


Better Than the Best? Summing up, 
chemists admit that no one rival of nat- 
ural rubber combines as it does so many 
good qualities of elasticity, resilience, and 
resistance to low and high temperatures. 
Yet, taken collectively, synthetics. show 
sturdier resistance to oil, solvents, oxida- 
tion, sunlight, .gases, and liquids. 

Eventually ‘industry may use one type 
of synthetics for the body of a tire and 
another for the tread. The postwar motor- 
ist may sit on cushions of cured, aerated 


- rubber latex developed through electronic 


vulcanization into velvety softness and 

upholstered in plastic fabrics, flexible, 
noatniflammable, multicolored, and — 
to clean with soap and water. He 
wear plastic suits, buy plastic stock- 
ings for his wife "and plastic cabinets 
for his radio. He will ex} fresh tropi- 
cal fruit, flown to his table i 
sheets of plastic film. 


The Dead and the Living: Experts 
now estimate the postwar cost of ‘syn- 
thetics at 15 cents a pound or lower. 
Best estimates the price of natural 
rubber near 1 cents, in contrast to its 
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BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


READY NOW is the new Remington Rand . .. the dream type- 
writer of every stenographer, with its finger-fitted plastic keys, its 
sensitive Personal Touch Regulator, its action as swift as wings, 
as silent as snow... the ideal of every efficiency-minded execu- 
tive, with its extra capacity, its rugged construction, its match- 
less print-work, diamond-sharp carbons, jewel-cut stencils. Built 
with the same craftsmanship which is one reason why more 
Remingtons have been bought than any other make, it is already 
being acclaimed by thousands who tell us: “You were right... 


the new Remington Rand was worth waiting for!” 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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bali CarRoLina is outside 
the congested areas, yet close 
to the nation’s richest consuming 
markets—58% of the country’s pop- 
ulation is within a 600 mile radius. 

Although the value of North Car- 
olina’s industrial profucts greatly 
exceeds the average of southern 
states, there are no large, congested 
industrial communities. 

Tax trends in North Carolina are 
downward. An unexcelled network 
of highways and a splendid school 
system are already in existence. 


There is an abundance of raw 


materials: Forest, mineral and agri- 
cultural. 

Excellent transportation facili- 
ties by rail, highway, air and ocean 
ports, 

North Carolina 


ciunn et NORTH CAROLINA 


ne-third of the larger 
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r communities eee 
Business 


ers are friendly, intelligent, coopera- 
tive. 

There is ample hydro-electric 
power at reasonable rates. 

North Carolina has an abindant 
supply of good water to suit the most 
exacting industrial requirements. 

Climate is mild, permitting year- 
round uninterrupted production 
and affording savings in construc- 
tion and operating costs. : 

If youare planning to build a new 
plant...investigate North Carolina. 
Our Industrial engineers will be 
gladtodevelopaccurate information 


with regard to your operation in 


North Carolina, together with the 
best plant sites. W rite 3353 Depart- 


ment of Conservation & Develop- 


ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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present pegged price of 22% cénts, and | 
many in the industry now predict that, 


' .umder favorable conditions, synthetic 


rubber can be produced as cheaply or 
more cheaply than natural rubber. 

In its expansion program, synthetic pro- 
duction. anticipates little help or compe- 
tition from Germany, once the world 
power in scientific rubber research. On 
a recent tour of Reich rubber plants, 
American scientists found German experts 
dazed and apathetic, their output less 
than 20 per cent of the American. 

At the famous I. G. Farben Chemical 
Works at Leverkusen, Prof. E. Konrad, 





Crystalline structure of raw (left) and 
synthetic rubber (both stretched) — 


once head of the $5,000,000 laboratory 
and acknowledged leader of scientific 
rubber research, quavered: “Is it true that 
America is now using as much as 15 per 
cent synthetic rubber?” Konrad was told - 


. to answer, not ask questions. (Actually 


American industry now uses as much as 
85 per cent synthetics, reserving the 
dwindling stock of natural latex to re- 
inforce gigantic “earthmovers” and heavy 
truck and bomber tires. ) 

_ Although many German laboratory 


: buildings were destroyed, records were 
uu 


intact, but almost invariably disappoint- 
ing. Apparently under Hitler’s regime, 
scientific experiment was frozen in a 
military vise. Unlike the United States, 
Germany told its scientists exactly what 
to do and when to do it. For five or six 
years, there has been no freedom of 
thought, no opportunity for exploring 
scientific by-paths to stumble on impor- 
tant new discoveries. 

. Meanwhile, in America, limitless re- 
‘search is constantly opening new_hori- 
zons. At Firestone’s new laboratory this 
week, these immediately significant prob- 
lems challenge its workers: : 

@ New and different accelerators to 
speed up the curing process. == 

@ New reinforcing agents to toughen and 
increase tensile strength and to resist 
abrasion. 
@ New methods for resisting heat an 


@ Anti-oxidants that -will not discolor 
@ Introduction of new: materials. other 


- than those in Buna S. 


@ New methods of adding pigments dur- 

ing refraction rather than into the co- 

agulated rubber. ie : 

@ More exact knowledge of chemical 
mn. # 


{> structure through electronic observ: 

















1. “‘Take it from a veteran bean shipper. In 
this business you've got to get over the terri- 
tory fast when the season starts. When I can 
fly over the Michigan bean country in my post- 
war Cessna, I’ll make more contacts. And it’s 


” a better way to judge acreage. So I’m expect- 


ing bigger profits when I can fly my Cessna.” 


2. “‘My Four Nieces and Nephews live all over 
the map, from Mainé to California. I’ve never 
seen them but, believe me, I’m going to, easily 
and often, when we get our new Cessna. Of 
course, my husband may make a fishing date 
at Lake of the Woods some week end when I 
need the Cessna. Maybe we ought to havetwo.” 


CHOOSE CESSWA. / 


PUTTING THE FIN IN FINISH FOR JAPAN 


Moby Dick himself never ver had 
dorsal fins as huge as these for 
gigantic Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortresses. And this picture is 
of vital interest to anyone who 
really wants to go places and 
see things after the war. Be- 
cause these big fins are preci- 
sion-built right here at Cessna 
-»eby the men who'll build 
your postwar plane. 


~ Tremendous strides have 
been made at Cessna in high- 
speed precision manufacturing 
with the new light metals. This 
is now saving and will save 
countless hours of labor when 
weswitch to peacetime produc- 
tion. The Cessna you choose 
for your Family Car of the Air 
will be more airplane for your 
money, “Safety-Engineered” 
from nose to tail. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Box 1616-N, Wichita, Kansas 


Cessna 
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campaign. The left-wing weekly Tribune 


“sl UNDER THE ATTLEE Terror !! 


yieTim TORTURED FOR MAKING A NAUGHTY SPEECH ! | ! 





f ; © Low All Countries 
Flanking Churchill in bed are Brendan Bracken and Low’s boss, Beaverbrook 





THE PRESS 





The AP Loses 


Freedom to publish is guaranteed by 
the Constitution, but freedom to combine 
to keep others from publishing is not. 


Thus, in a five to three decision, the 
Supreme Court answered with a firm 
negative the contention of the Associated 
Press that a Federal district ceurt decree, 
rendered in January 1944, violated free- 
dom of the press. 

The Supreme Court opinion, written 
by Justice Hugo L. Black, upheld in en- 
tirety the New York district court whose 
decision ordered that AP bylaws be so 
changed that competition between an 
applicant and a paper already a member 
shall no longer be a consideration. Here- 
after, said the court, “AP news is to be 
furnished to competitors of old members 
without discrimination . . .” 

In effect, the decision places the AP 
on probation to the lower court which 
had ruled that the AP must revise its by- 
laws to the court’s satisfaction or face the 
penalty of having nullified its contracts 
with member papers for local news and 
with the Canadian Press for news from 
Canada. 

The case had its origin in a 1942 ap- 
plication for AP membership by The 
Chicago Sun, owned by Marshall Field, 
which was blocked by Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick’s Chicagé* Tribune, The Sun’s 
morning competitor. Throughout the 


three years of litigation, The Tribune 
had fought the case on the side of 
the AP (NeEwswEEK, Jan. 24, 1944). 


Low Pressure Politics 


David Low, world-famous British car- 
toonist, long has enjoyed complete free- 
dom of expression despite the wide galt 
between his liberal views and those of his 
Tory employer, Lord Beaverbrook, pub- 
lisher of The London Daily Express and 
The London Evening Standard. 

In the current and bitter British elec- 
tion campaign, Low has lambasted 
Churchill as heartily as Beaverbrook sup- 
ported the Prime Minister. The best re- 
cent example was Low’s satire of 
Churchill’s radio predictin 
“some form of a Gestapo” for Britons i 
Laborites won the election on July 5 
(NEwsweEEx, June 18). The cartoon de- 
picted a Churchillian nightmare in which 
Clement Attlee, Laborite leader garbed 
as a Gauleiter, was flogging the Prime 
Minister with .a feather. The caption 
quipped: “Life Under the Attlee Terror.” 

On Tuesday last week, one week after 
the appearance of this cartoon, The Eve- 
ning Standard dropped Low “for a fort- 
night or so.” The reason, the paper ex- 
plained: Low’s health compelled him to 
take a rest at the seashore. 

Britons sniffed. The “rest,” they noted, 
will coincide with Beaverbrook’s elec- 
tioneering in the closing weeks of the 


voiced the widespread suspicions that 
political heat had got Low. 

“His fantasy on Churchill’s broadcast 
was worth a dozen retaliatory broad- 
casts,” The Tribune said. 


al 


At the Whipping Post 


Throughout the war, Elmer Davis has 
patiently borne criticism not only for sins 
of his Office of War Information but those 
of other agencies as well. 

An example: Davis recently found him- 
self in the familiar whipping boy’s role 
when he disclosed Allied-approved plans 
to bar American and other outside news- 
papers, periodicals, and news services 

m Germany for an indefinite period 
during the occupation. President Truman 
repudiated him and absolved General of 
the Army Eisenhower. | 

But the incident fanned anti-OWI cam- 
paigns, especially in the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard press. The attacks bore 
fruit. First the House Appropriations 
Committee whittled. the OWTI's already 
reduced budget estimate from $42,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000. Then the House it- 
self slashed $17,000,000 from the budget. 

Davis came out fighting. He took his 
case directly to President Truman. The 
cut, he -warned, would wreck SHAEF’s 
carefully laid plans for E feed 
American news through the OWI and 
British Ministry of Information personnel 
to German papers until they could use 
private news agencies. 

Davis got outside support, too. The 
Department of Justice released a report 
sonia that America’s allies liad spent 
more than $13,000,000 since June 28, 
1942, on promoting American good will. 
The implication: We cannot afford to 
stint on similar funds. 

Then Generals of the Army Marshall 
and Eisenhower informed the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that either the 
OWI or the Army would have to have the 
money to do the job. If the Army took 
over, it would have to supply men to re- 
place those it now borrows the OWI. 
The military preferred to let the OWI 
‘carry on. The best guess at the week end 
was that the Senate would heed this plea. 


on 


Good-By, P-I 


In Seattle, John and Anna Roosevelt 
Boettiger called it quits with William 
Randolph Hearst. They resigned as pub- 
lisher and associate editor respectively 
of The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

-Thus ended one of the oddest chapters 
in Hearst’s bitter war with the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Boettiger, ex-Chicago 
Tribune correspondent in Washington 
and son-in-law of the late President, and 


‘ his wife were brought to Seattle in 1936 


(reputedly at $25,000 and $12,000 a 
year respectively) to pull The Post-In- 
telligencer out of the doldrums. Approxi- 
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For Many 
Industries... 


re? 


CLEVELAND AND NORTHEAST OHIO is 
by far the best place in the nation for many kinds 
of industries to expand, or to build new plants. 
Here you will find a unique combination of 
essentials to successful production and dis- 
tribution. Among the more important are: 


—central location in respect to major markets 
—ideal center for management 


—adequate electric power at low rates - 
—plenty of manpower with the know-how 
—basic materials right at hand- : 
—many producers of parts, materials and supplies 
—ample financial service. 
—numerous business and industrial services 
favorable tax structure—no state income tax 





—superlative transportation by land, water and air : 














—diversified industries to supply and to be supplied 
—unlimited fresh water supply 

—desirable plants and plant sites 

—excellent living and cultural environment 


‘SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell 


more about Cleveland and Northeast Ohio’s 
many superior industrial assets in an up-to- 
the-minute brochure, “The Best Location in 
the Nation for Many Industries”. We will be 
glad to send you a copy upon request. 


USE THIS SERVICE. We are prepared to pro- 
vide our complete location engineering service 
without charge to managements of companies 
who are considering expansion. 


. + Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division 
_, THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY. 
-" 75 PUBLIC SQUARE ©  §'CHerry 4200 Sse CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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“Where You Wanna Go, Joe?” 


Honolulu? Singapore? Port of Spain? 
Speak up, Joe, you'll find nearly any 
place you’ve ever heard of on that 
handsome Rand ME¢Nally globe. 


At a glance you can tell the exact 
distance from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu—2,400 miles. By using the handy 
Air-Distance Measuring Tape you can 
determine quickly that Singapore is 
almost 9,000 miles, via postwar strato- 
liner, from Los Angeles, and that Aus- 
tralia is 1,500 miles closer to Alaska 
than to California. 


Rand M¢Nally globes help you form 
a truer perspective of this round world 
of ours by bringing distances and 
directions into their right geographic 
relationships. Once we really become 
acquainted with global geography and 
global thinking we begin to realize in 


the twentieth century what Columbus 


discovered in the fifteenth. 


Choose a Rand MENally globe for 
your home today from the many kinds 
and sizes: available. Some are illu- 
minated for better visibility in dimly 
lighted rooms. Some are antiqued for 
old-world beauty. Still others are de- 
tachable for easy handling and close 
reading. All are indexed, with loca- 
tions and pronunciations of places 
listed in an accompanying handbook. 


A globe fits into the decor of any 


- room. With a globe and a Rand M¢Nally 


atlas for close-up details, you'll be 
provided with a constant and a ready 
source for present and postwar ref- 
erence. Prices range from $6.95 for 
the little fellows to $72:50 for some 
of the handsome floor-stand models. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY — 
Cslallished 4856 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets - Coupon Books ¢ Maps « Atlases 
Globes + Bankers Monthly + Bankers Directory 
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mate circulation increase from 1935 to 
1942: 15,000 daily; 26,000 Sunday. 

Boettiger had ful] editorial control and 
when he left in 1948 to join the Army he 
passed this on to his wife. But Hearst 
eased C. H. Lindeman, Boettiger’s anti- 
New Deal predecessor and hardy peren- 
nial of P-I shake-ups, back in as acting 
publisher and editor. Mrs. Boettiger fled 
to Washington and stayed there as her 
father’s confidante. 

Last week, Boettiger, returning with a 
lieutenant colonel’s rank in the American 
Military Government, and his wife ar- 
rived in Seattle for a showdown. They 
tried to buy the P-I, but Hearst said no. 
So they quit. “Irreconcilable differences 
now exist between us [and Hearst],” 
their joint resignation announcement said. 


owas 


Return of a Tough Guy 


Col. Robert S. Allen, the angry man 
of Washington journalism, came _ back 
to the capital last week wearing the Pur- 








- ple Heart, the Croix de Guerre with star, 


the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, and five 
battle stars on his European theater serv- 
ice ribbon. The right sleeve of his battle 
jacket hung empty, but his friends saw 
no evidence that the loss of an arm had 
subdued Allen, once the impish co-author 
of the syndicated column Washington 
Merry-Go-Round and latterly Gen. George . 
S. Patton Jr.’s combat intelligence officer. 
At his Georgetown home last week. 
Allen was fretting over the time it takes to 
be fitted with an artificial arm. His still 
unhealed wound has to be treated daily. 
He is still in the Army, but expects to re 
turn to civilian life next autumn. Until then 
his journalistic plans remain uncertain 
Neither he nor Drew Pearson, his 
former partner and co-founder with Al- 
len of the column, would discuss the 
Washington rumors that they had come 
to'a parting of the ways. But, significant- 
ly, they had not seen each other since 
Allen’s return, although their houses in 
Washington are only a few blocks apart. 


Allen’s War: Already fabulous for his 
salty tongue and irreverent handling ot 
public officials, Allen added a new legend ° 
in his war service. On April 7, near Ohr- 
druf, Germany, he and his men were 
ambushed by German troops. 

A pistol shot shattered Allen’s right 
elbow, anothér cut a gash over one eye. 
He was captured after he had emptied 
his automatic, left-handed. An anti-Nazi 
Austrian Army surgeon amputated Allen’s 
arm without anesthesia but refused to 
send his captive back to German head- 
quarters for questioning. 

Instead, an interrogating officer was 
sent to Allen. He started to talk tough. 
The Kentucky-born Allen, who once 
studied at Munich and worked as Euro- 
pean roving reporter for The Christian 
Science Monitor, seared his questioner 
with a stream of German invective. 

That night, when American troops 





STeaple used to be say about wewitieg : Gllabdes loo! 


‘ 


@ Tonight the screen magically came to 
life! Now he can hear again .. . go to the 
movies and really enjoy them ...doa 
much better all-round job of living in a 
regained world of sound. 

Yes—just as the old shyness about 
wearing glasses disappeared—all reluc- 
tance to using a hearing aid is giving 
way to common sense. Today there’s 
realism-and frankness in admitting a 
hearing ‘impairment and correcting it 
before bad hearing habits develop. 
Hearing aids are now taken for granted. 
You see more of them in use every day. 

This sensible modern attitude has 
been fostered every step of the way by 
Western Electric—with ever-better 
hearing aids. For Western Electric Hear- 
ing Aids are designed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. At that research center, 
acoustical and electronics engineers have 
drawn on their vast experience to de- 


velop more efficient hearing aids that 
are easier to use and more comfortable 
to wear. These fine instruments are pre- 
cision-made by Western Electric crafts- 
men to Bell Telephone standards. 


You may need a Hearing Aid if — 


* Ifyou are in the habit of favoring one 
ear only, or if you are always asking 
people to sit on your “good ear” side. 


* If you think people don’t talk as 
clearly as they used to. 


x If people always seem to be mum- 
bling behind your back. 


-*% If you find yourself not bothering to 


pay attention to conversation. 


ConsuLtT your Doctor about your hearing dif- 
ficulties. If you need a hearing aid, see your local 
Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer for a free 
personal interview. You will find his name and 
address under “‘Hearing Aids” in the classified 
telephone directory. Or you can write for infor- 
mation to: Western Electric, Dept. 380-K2, 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








te od 
Ll Teleolione tis great’ 
Hae tit Gils Mb 


On your Bell Telephone you see the 
words WESTERN ELECTRIC, ‘The same 
name on your hearing aid means the 
same high standard of manufacture. 
The Western Electric Hearing Aid 
is easy to use, lightweight—and com- 
fortable. Iis many features were de- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries — the same organization which 
brought the Bell Telephone to its 


present state of excellence. 





Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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shelled the hospital, Allen took command 
and sent out patrols with white flags to 
meet the advancing Americans. On April 
11, when Patton’s troops arrived, they 
found Allen in full charge despite a badly 
infected arm. 

At Third Army Headquarters in France 
and Germany, no one doubted the bond 
of mutual admiration that had sprung up 
between the rough-tough ex-columnist 
and Patton. Temperamentally, they were 
of the same piece of goods. Allen was 
not with Patton at the time of the face- 
slapping incident in Sicily but it was his 
partner back home who broke the story 
despite censorship. To this, many in 
Washington attributed some of the cur- 
rent coolness between Allen and Pearson. 


Writing Like Miller 


When Ernie Pyle was killed on the is- 
land of Ie, his column was taken over by 
his old friend and. boss, Lee Miller, vet- 
eran managing editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, who was 
then in the Pacific on another assign- 
ment. As “vice president in charge of 


Emie .Pyle,” Miller had edited the shy . 


little columnist’s y, looked after his 
money, and sheltered him from the thou- 
sands of well-meaning phone calls, visits, 
and. other.demands on his home leaves. 

But Miller wouldn’t dream of imitating 
his friend. In his first column he told his 
readers and syndicate: “I'm not going to 

to write like Ernie. All I can do is 
write like Miller.” 

Last week, Miller was back in New 
York out of a job after 23 years with 
Scripps-Howard. In Manila he had an- 
swered his syndicate’s harsh criticism of 
his columns with his cabled resignation 
and snapped at a plea to reconsider: “You 
heard me the first time.” Lean and brown 
from the Pacific, Miller was dickering for 
a job that would take him back, let him 
continue to admire Ernie Pyle, and “write 
like Lee Miller.” 


Acme 
The name, like the style, is Miller 
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Polynesian Preakness 


After the Kentucky Derby, the Preak- 
ness shaped up as a two-horse race: Fred 
Hooper’s Hoop Jr. had won the Derby. 
Walter Jeffords’ Pavot was the juvenile 
champion of last year, unbeaten in eight 
starts as a two-year-old. Last Saturday 








the crowd of 24,096 at Pimlico—held to . 


that figure by advance notices of a sell- 
out and a heat wave—backed the two fa- 


-vorites down to 6% to 5. 


They didn’t come within two and a 
half lengths of the blanket of black-eyed 
susans, traditional laurel-wreath substi- 
tute for the winning three-year-old. Over 
the fast strip came a dark horse to lead 
all the way. Mrs. P. A. B. Widener’s Poly- 
nesian—overlooked to thé tune of 12 to 1 
except by such tea-leaf readers as Char- 
ley McLennan, Pimlico handicapper— 
ran the mile and_three-sixteenths in 
1:58 4/5, 2.4 seconds slower than River- 
land’s record but good enough to earn 
the first-prize mgney of $66,170. The 
Hoop was second, with Darby Dieppe in 
show position as he was in the Derby. 
Pavot was a sad fifth in the field of nine. 

Actually Polynesian, the brown son of 
Unbreakable, a loafer who kept Jockey 
Wayne tiley get “pumping all the way,” 
should not have been ignored: He had 
nosed out Pavot, for the latter’s first de- 
feat, in the Withers Mile the previous 
week. Riding the Hoop—the bay colt’s 
seventh jockey in nine races—was Al 
Snider. Railbirds who rate jocks as much 
as horses believed the Preakness would 
have been an entirely different story if 
Eddie Arcaro, the Kentucky Latin who 
rolled the Hoop home in the Derby, had 
been aboard in Maryland’s top race. The 
argument will be settled this Saturday 
at Belmont Park, New York, if Arcaro 
straddles the Hoop against Polynesian in 
the Belmont Stakes. 

Arcaro, held at Belmont by his con- 
tract employer, had an easy time of it last 
Saturday on Greentree Stable’s six-year- 
old Devil Diver. He won the $50,000- 


added Suburban Handicap easily. 


Cael 


After Four Years... 


The highest-paid ballplayer returned 
to the major leagues last week. Capt. 
Hank Greenberg, the Detroit slugger who 
had been in and out of the Army before 
Pearl Harbor, again received an honor- 
able discharge and returned to the roster 
of the league-leading Tigers. 

The club, which placed the 34-year- 
old New Yorker at his 1941 salary level 
(a reported $55,000 a year), felt no 
twinge in the pocketbook. A first base- 
man turned outfielder for his team’s sake, 
Greenberg has a lifetime batting average 
of .825—the kind of big stickwork needed 
to clinch the American League pennant 
behind the stouthearted pitching of Al 
Benton, Hal Newhouser, and Dizzy Trout. 














NEW PRODUCTS—FASTER 


WHEN STAMPED METAL PARTS ARE FINISHED 
ON A STAMPING TRIMMER 


For months a new production idea—the Whiting Stamping - 
Trimmer—has been saving labor and valuable press time in hun-. 
dreds of plants throughout the country. : 


Today these stamping trimmers are trimming, forming, bead- 
ing, and flanging complicated steel, aluminum, and other alloy 
stampings for products for wartime use—and doing it with amaz- 
ing speed and accuracy. Tomorrow, with the coming of peace 
and reconversion to the manufacture of civilian goods, they will 
trim and form quite different stampings with equal ease—after a 
simple exchange of fixtures. Not a single day will be lost in the 
transition. 


The part played in war work by Whiting Stamping Trimmers 
has increased American manufacturers’ recognition of the scope, 
as well as the efficiency, of Whiting equipment. And Whiting 
equipment, through its unusual versatility, offers just as much in 
coming peacetime manufacture. Whiting’s engineering service is 
equipped to offer you every assistance in the design, building, 
selection, and adaptation of most types of standard or special 
machinery and equipment for heavy industry. : 


GORPOGRATIGCON 


EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois sy 


CRANES and HOISTS © PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, 





‘ and CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT fer RAILROADS, BUSSES and AIRLINES 
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Sometimes beauty can be very | 
cooperative — as in this smart 
new Flip-It cigarette case by | 
Barr. A slight press of the thumb 
— flip! —and your cigorettes, | - 
round and unrumpled, are pre- 
sented to your waiting fingers. In | 
sterling, gold-plate or silver-plate 

— *soon at your favorite store. 


Fi eet OF 


ad Wer work ss whe our full time 
Flip-It case and nd other —t. gifts later. 




















An International Incident 







by JOHN LARDNER 


This manuscript is being written 
on a typewriter traded to me by Maj. 
William P. McCahill of the United 
States Marine Corps, who was cap- 
téin of the track team at Marquette 


University before he became one of 


the shrewdest typewriter traders in 
the Pacific, as well as an able and 
zealous historian of Marine 
operations. 
It is a Swiss typewriter, 
designed to be worn on the 
oppose end of the watch 
from your Swiss 
watch. It is in rotten shape, 
having been drop-kicked 20 
feet one night “ty an Aus- 
tralian journalist who any 
time he gets the chance likes 
to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of Australian drop- 
kicking over American drop-kicking. 
The point is, he didn’t drop-kick it. 
I contend that what the Australians 
call a drop-kick, delivered with the 
instep of the foot, is not a true drop- 
kick in the American sense of the 
term. It would be impossible to drop- 
kick a typewriter, even a Swiss type- 
writer, 20 feet, American style, with 
any accuracy. I explained this to my 


opponent. 
at’s because you don’t use the 
instep,” said the Australian, and sent 


the typewriter soaring smartly over a 
nearby chair. He then demonstrated 
with an American steel helmet and a 
bundle of laundry. “It’s all in the 
instep.” 

He certainly got good distance. 
However, it was not a true drop-kick. 


The kicking exhibition damaged 
the roller of the Swiss typewriter on 
‘the left side as you face the keyboard, 
which frankly I find myself reluctartt 
to do. The — gadget is also 
askew. It frequently happens that 
after I have written rey lines. of 
_ good, substantial prose, the kind of 
stuff that sticks to the reader’s ribs 
and makes a man of him, I find that 
I have been writing on the same line 
or parallel of latitude all the time. 
This saves space, but it does not pay 
my children’s parking fines and other 
tuitional expenses. 

The little Swiss mill of Major Mc- 
Cahill’s was in my custody at the time 
it was drop-kicked. 

“I'm sorry for what happened,” 
told the Major, “because licking 
with the instep is not true drop-kick- 
ing. It is like potting a sitting bird. 





All the same, he got good distance.” 

“Uh huh,” said Major McCahill. “I 
will let you keep the typewriter,’ ” he 
added, in a. burst of philanthropy. 
“All you have to do is ask your em- 
ployers to replace it in Washington 
with another typewriter, so that the 
Marine Corps will not be caught 
short. Do that, and this Hel- 
vetian cream _ separator, 
complete with Australian 
footprints, is yours.” 

I readily agreed to the 
Major’s proposal, confident 
that my employers would 
laugh at the request and 
file it under Postwar Plans, 
leaving me safe from prose- 
cution in Okinawa with an 
indispensable typewriter in 
my possession. I had lost 
my own in 20 fathoms of water off 
Iwo Jima, where it will not be practi- 
cal to dive for it till after the war. 

As it turns out, Major- McCahill’s 
typewriter-swapping was much smart- 
er than I anticipated. Today, thanks 
to the pega patriotism of the 
people who employ me, the major 
owns a brand-new machine of a 
sturdy and popular make, while I am 
still beating out my brains and tactile 
muscles upon this Alpine gadget 
which looks as though ‘William Tell 
had shot it off his son’s head after 
apples went .out of season. It is ap- 
proximately the size of an apple, 
though less nourishing. 

The temptation is strong some- 
times to tear the paper out of it and 
see if I cannot break the Australian © 
drop-kicking record with typewriters 
against the wind. However, to do this 
I know I would have to use the in- 


«, step, and I cannot allow such tactics 


to be part of true drop-kicking. 


The Australians are fine people, 
but stubborn on certain points. Try to 
convince them, for instance, that the 
death of the Australian horse Phar Lap 
in this country was caused by stomach 
ulcers, and sée how far you will get. 
They point out that Phar Lap was a 
notoriously clean-living and abstemi- 
ous horse. They point out that it is 
common knowledge—all over Austral- 
ia—that Phar Lap was poisoned. They 
begin to suggest it was you that poi- 
soned him. By this time you are so busy 
trying to prove you were in Costa Rica 
on the day of the crime that they win 
the instep issue by default. And it’s 
true that they do get good distance. 
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The marvel is that this lead wound up 





| in buttons instead of vitally needed bul- 








lets. Because the little pewter button 








from the greatcoat of one of Gen. 
Washington’s GI Josiahs of 1776 hap- 


A pens to contain a goodly amount of lead. 











important ways to serve GI Joe of World War II than 
keeping his clothes buttoned. The storage battery which 
sparks Joe’s tank, truck or jeep, needs lead compounds in its 
case, antimonial lead for grids and terminals, lead oxides 
for plates. Lead pipe transmits corrosive chemicals — like 
sulphuric acid — which go to make the explosives Joe is 
winning with. 


Significant amounts of Eagle-Picher lead go into ambu- 
lances and airplanes, bombers and buoys, cartridges and 


Lead has found a great many more 





' 
Courtesy the New York Historical Sochety 


cameras. And when GI Joe returns to peacetime living, lead 
will perpetuate its usefulness to him in new automobiles, 
batteries and bearings, in buildings and bathtubs, cables and 
chinaware, paints and plumbing. 

You—and ex-GI Joe—are our postwar project. You and 
he are important factors in practically every division of our 
business; whether we’re mining and smelting, or manufac- 
turing products of lead, zinc and insulation. Your needs, 
security and comfort mold our incentive ...as the require- 
ments of this country have formed them since 1843. 


Ep EAGLE-PICHER 


af Lead - Zine > Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio ann | 


There’s no shortage of War Bonds —buy them to have ond hold! 














G@aoiossus of the crossroads 











Farming engages more people, produces | 


more income, than any other U.S. indus- 
try. Truly a Colossus, the American 
Farmer—the biggest big-business man of 
’em all. 
lions in bank, income last year almost 28 
billions, and a staggering pile of pent-up 
needs—what a market for Business to go 
after in the farmer’s favorite magazine! 


What business can ignore the farmer's streagth? 
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With 4 billions in bonds, 10 bil- | 
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CANADIAN WHISKEY 


Imported by H HARVEY CO LTD 
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Surrender Talk 


Since V-E Day plus two the United 
States has treated the Japs to a new 
brand of psychological warfare. It offers 
our first specific interpretation of uncon- 
ditional surrender and it is dinned into 
Nipponese radio receivers six times a 
week. The Japs are told that their choice 
lies between a “wasteful, unclean death” 
in total war and “peace with honor” if 
they surrender unconditionally. 

The voice which speaks to the Japa- 
nese is that of a 55-year-old Navy captain, 
Ellis Mark Zacharias—the only man al- 
lowed the title of “official spokesman of 
the United States Government.” An 
Annapolis graduate, Zacharias wears five 
battle stars on his Pacific-area ribbon. He 
was skipper of the heavy cruiser Salt Lake 
City when she escorted the carrier Hornet 
from whose decks Col. James Doolittle’s 
fliers attacked Tokyo. Later Zacharias 
commanded the battleship New Mexico 
in attacks against Makin, Kwajalein, Sai- 
pan, Tinian, -and Guam. 

For several years between 1920 and 





1986, Zacharias served in Tokyo. He is - 


one of few Americans who speak Japa- 
nese fluently. 

Now attached to the Office of War In- 
formation’s Psychological Warfare Divi- 
sion, Zacharias makes once-a-week broad- 
casts prepared—under his guidance—by 
OWI propaganda experts. He speaks first 
in Japanese, then repeats in English. (A 
fifteen-minute English broadcast requires 
nineteen and a half minutes when trans- 
lated into Japanese.) His talks are re- 
layed to Japan by way of California, Ha- 
waii, and Saipan. The transmission sched- 
ule for each talk—twice daily for three 
consecutive days. 


Black and White: In his first talk on 
May 10, Zacharias started out in a chatty 
tone. He reminded old acquaintances of 
past friendly relations. “Admiral Yonai 

recall our many conversations,” he 
said. “Mr. Kurusu will know my regret in 
the loss of his son whom as a small boy 
I often patted on the head.” He named 
names and cited facts to prove Japan is 
doomed. Then he was ready with his 
Sunday punch: a repetition of President 
Truman’s V-E Day surrender statement 
to the Japanese. He clinched his talk by 
saying: “I am in a position to guarantee 
with authority that the desperate phrase 
‘victory or extermination’ [the official 
Japanese interpretation of unconditional 
surrender] is a deliberate misrepresen- 
tation of fact.” 

Usually quick to reply—in snide tones— 
to our propaganda, the Japs deliberated 
more than three weeks before they an- 
swered Zacharias. Evidently, the “official 
spokesman’s” broadcasts troubled the Jap- 
anese hierarchy so much that it had to dig 
deep for a crushing reply. Finally, the 
Jap announcer Isamu Inouye blustered: 


“Every hour of [American] propaganda is 
being brought to naught by a minute of 
their bombs. What remains is only the 
increasing hatred of the Americans in the 
minds of the Japanese.” 

In a later rebuttal, Inouye suggested 
that America surrender unconditionally 





Captain Zacharias, America’s voice 


to Japan and wondered “what Zacharias 
thinks of these words from Japan.” Zach- 
arias—and the OWlI—consider Inouye’s 
wondering purely rhetorical. cee 
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Summertime (Radio Lyrics) 


Cocking a weather eye at the skittish 
summer audience, Pepsodent last week 
gave Herbert Marshall, the urbane movie 
actor, the job of filling Bob Hope’s No. 
1 radio spot. For thirteen weeks while 
the comedian vacations and entertains 
troops in Germany, Marshall will star in 
a mystery show, The Man Called X 
(NBC, Tuesday, 10-10:30 p.m., EWT). 

Following established policy, Pepso- 
dent picked Marshall on the basis of good 
business practice rather than the good of 
the listener. The man called X is a sup- 
posedly subtle, psychology-dealing detec- 
tive, but Pepsodent knows that no mat- 
ter how good a mystery show may be, it 
can never rival the fantastic popularity 
of an ace comedy program like Hope's. 
There are, - however, traditional radio 
reasons for the choice, screwy though 
they may sound to the nonradiowise: 

@ From the vacationing star’s viewpoint, 
the lack of competitive material is the 
prime factor in a replacement program. 
@ But—important to the sponsor—the re- 
placement should be good enough to re- 
tain a segment of the winter audience. 
@ The replacement should be a money 
saver. (The Man Called X costs Pepso- 
dent about’ $9,000 a week less than 
the Hope show.) 

Sponsors excuse their ignoring audi- 














How Japan is being Bombed 
with the TRUTH... 


Today . ; 

Two kinds of bombs 

Rain on Japan 

To blot out the face 

Of the Rising Sun... 

One kind from super planes... 

The other from mammoth radio stations 


These verbal blockbusters 

Blast the fanatical sons of Nippon 
With fateful facts of defeat... 
And bring hope and heart 

To peoples now enslaved 


Penetrating every remote outpost 

Of the stolen empire... 

Overpowering Jap radio OE igh 
They are winning the war-of the airwaves 


2 


Hurtling from the unprecedented new 
O.W.I. short-wave stations 

On our Pacific Coast 

These bombs of truth 

Are powered by mighty 

200 kilowatt transmitting tubes 

And broadcasting equipment 
Designed, made and installed 

By IT&T’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio 


Thus, after 25 years of service 

To world communication... 

Marked by such milestones 

As the Eiffel Tower Television Station 


And British Broadcasting Company installations 


And Columbia’s key station, WABC... 
IT&T is continuing to pioneer 

Ever beckoning man toward 

A neighborly, peaceful, One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 








For a thrill-packed vacation, 
visit invigorating Old Virginia, 
land of romance. There’s 
always plenty to do... . relax- 
ation at cool Atlantic beaches, 
in rustic mountain retreats. 
Golf, horseback riding and 
other sports. Famous shrines, 
awe-inspiring natural wonders 
- - « Colonial Williamsburg 
* restored to its 18th Century 
splendor. Charming Old Vir- 
ginia offers the kind of vacation 
you'll never forget. 

. { Write for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet . 
VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Roomi 809-9 , 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 
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ence preference on the grounds that the 
listeners in the summertime drop off, 
anyway. Hence, any effort expended on 
original, good programs is wasted. Most 
listeners counter, however, that there are 
few hot-weather programs worth listen- 
ing to. The net result of the established 
policy is that summer shows, instead of 
serving as testing grounds for better pro- 
grams, consist of mere temporary ver- 
sions of the tried and trite. But in this 
one respect Pepsodent veers slightly to 
the left of center. The Man Called X— 
Marshall’s first regular radio stint—was 





Hope wishes Marshall not-too-good luck 


aired for eight months last season by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

If Marshall pleases his sponsors and 
enough toothpaste buyers this summer, 
Pepsodent has plans to put him in a regu- 
lar winter spot. 
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Dollars on the Dial 


Commercial radio has always been a 
highly profitable enterprise. But the in- 
dustry’s 1944 net profits (without taxes), 
as released by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission last week, were so high 
as to surprise even those in the trade. The 
income of 836 standard broadcasting 
stations in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, but excluding nine 
key—and profitable—stations: of the major 
networks, not reported, amounted to $68,- 
888,110. This represents a 125 per cent 
increase in revenue over 1942, and a 47 
per cent rise since 1948. 

War conditions, in the main, account 
for the rise: (1) Old-line advertisers are 
buying time to plug their postwar prod- 
ucts; and (2) the shortage of news- 
print has forced heavier reliance on radio 
advertising. Radio itself has facilitated 
the increase in revenue primarily by get- 
ting commercial sponsorship for govern- 
ment war messages and by making wider 
use of spot advertising. 


“MOVIES 


The Man Hays 


Raymond Moley’s book, “The Hays 
Office,”* is primarily a definitive history 
of the organization which has coordinated 
the motion-picture industry for 23 years. 
A political scientist, Moley finds in this 
history evidence for a cogent study of 
self-government in business. 

Moley begins his comprehensive ac- 
count in the days when film making was 
a new—if hardly tender—field, and movies 
were shown in nickelodeons, arcades, 
vaudeville houses, and photo-kineto par- 
lors. He takes it from the early days of 
chaos, financial deviousness, and murder- 
ous competition through its rich and ex- 
panding years of cooperation under the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc., which is-the-Hays 
Office. He’ sees the future of both the 
movie industry and the Hays organization 
in terms of international expansion, con- 
solidation with the local West Coast As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Producers, 





Inc., and the benevolent retirement of ° 


Hays from president to a nonadministra- 
tive, policy-making position as chairman 
of the board. (This move may be al- 


‘ready in the works. ) 


The Hays Talent: Throughout, Moley 
sees Hays as the catalytic colossus who, 
with one of the most shrewdly. calculated 
and effective public-relations campaigns 
ever waged, showed a floundering in- 


dustry how to win friends and influence 


customers. It was Hays who taught the 
film men to rule themselves and fostered 
the Production Code so that censorship 
regulations imposed by the individual 
states were held to a minimum and extra- 
industry goverrimental interference was 
never able to make much headway. 
The Presbyterian elder and ex-Post- 
master General, an experienced politician 
whose moral and _ intellectual interests 
were broad and homely, was exactly the 
man needed to undertake the difficult 


job. “He is as indigenous as the corner 


drugstore,” Moley says. “He is the coun- 
try lawyer plus.” 

Because Moley is a scholar, “The Hays 
Office” is a scholarly and documented 
work, with a valuable index and_ ap- 
pendixes of the various MPPDA codes. 
But Moley hasé also written with an aware- 
ness of the dramatic values of the story— 
a story of how a group of business indi- 
vidualists matured and became strong 
by merging their interests in self-imposed 
regulations, and thus achieved a work- 
able industrial ideal. 


Needle in the Hays Stack: A con- 
siderable portion of Moley’s book is de- 
voted to the industrious legerdemain that 
Will Hays has_ practiced to. keep his 
cinema moguls within the’ beneficent 
fold. Currently another chapter in 


#266 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $8.75. 
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New Plus in Plastics 




















PLASTICS AGAINST THE SEA: Hercules’ High-Acetyl Ace- 

tate brings to countless plastic products greater 

water resistance and better dimensional stability 
‘ than were possible with pre-war cellulose acetate. 
Example: the weather-proof package for fishing kits 
used by fliers forced down at sea. It has all the quali- 
ties found in other cellulose acetates... transparency, 
molded-in lettering, light weight, thin-wall toughness, 
high-speed fabrication, low cost. Now, with improved 
water resistance and dimensional stability, think 
what High-Acetyl Acetate can do for your packaging. 








BEAUTY THAT LASTS: New enduring beauty is promised for 
tomorrow’s bathroom—with fixtures and accessories 
molded from High-Acetyl Acetate. Besides built-in color 
and luster, and toughness that protects against breakage, y 
this improved plastic has long life. Faucet handles and 
other parts, made by molding around metal inserts, stand 
up better under moisture and temperature variations. 
Toothbrushes serve longer, since stapled-in bristles stay put. 
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PERFORMANCE PLUS: With High-Acetyl Acetate, 
plastic radio cabinets can be produced that will 
excel in color range, toughness, and overall dura- 
bility. This new plastic, an improvement on pre- 
war cellulose acetate, is more stable in form and 
dimension. Of equal importance to manufactur- 
ers, High-Acetyl Acetate can be economically 
formed by high-speed injection molding—the 
fastest-known method of producing molded plas- 
tic parts. Moreover, there is no waste with High- 
Acetyl Acetate, since scrap from the molding 
operation can be re-processed for further use. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on this “New Plus in Plastics”, ad- 
dress your inquiry to manufacturers of molding materials or to 
molders of finished plastic products, or write Hercules, Depart- 
ment N-55. High-Acetyl Acetate is an example of Hercules re- 
search which aids industry in the use of cellulose products, 
terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explosives, chemical 
cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, and other chemical materials. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


967 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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WASTE PAPER 18S AMMUNITION — SAVE ‘tT AND SPEED VEiCcroRyY 








How Leonardo proved a squeeze 
was better than a beating 


EONARDO DA VINCI, renowned Italian painter and 
scientist, was not satisfied with ordinary answers. 


His keen delight in challenging accepted methods 
led him to design a sort of glorified clothes wringer 
that was one of his greatest inventions. 


With his machine Leonardo proved that squeezing, 
or rolling, metal into thin, flat sheets was more efficient 
than the accepted method of beating, or hammering, 




















BUNDYWELD ‘FAMOUS LIFE LINES’ FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 
OF TOMORROW! This is Bundyweld. A single strip of 
copper-coated S.A.E. 1010 steel, continuously rolled twice 
around laterally — then passed through a furnace where 
the copper coating fuses and alloys with the double steel 
walls. It is completely copper brazed — free from scale — 
held closely to dimensions. 














San Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York, N. Y. 


3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Company 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


metal thin. His 15th century device was the prototype 
of the modern rolling mill which made mass produc- 
tion of tubing possible in the early 1800’s. 


One hundred years later came a unique develop- 
ment in tubing manufacture, the invention of a par- 
ticular tubing known as Bundyweld. 


Doing a double roll 


When Bundy decided to form tubing by rolling a 
flat strip around twice instead of once a new type of 
tubing was invented that was soon to become nation- 
ally famous in many different fields. 


Today Bundyweld is a vital “life line” for planes, 
tanks, ships, jeeps and countless other war and peace- 
time products. Bundy Research and Engineering 
Departments carry on the Bundy aim of providing the 
best tubing available. For help in your own planning 
write Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13. 


BUNDY , TUBING 
x * : x & 


ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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Eagle Metals Company 
112 South 16th Street 3628 East Marginal Way 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 
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MPPDA history is being made. On June 1 
it was ted with its first major de- 
fection Warner Brothers walked 
out. United Artists promptly gave notice 
that it would follow on Sept. 21. 
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Wife-Killing Doesn't Pay 


It’s probably a welcome change for 
Humphrey Bogart to shinny over to the 
sinister side of the cinematic fence again. 
In Warner Brothers’ “Conflict” he is one 
Richard Mason who falls in love with his 
wife’s younger sister (Alexis Smith) and, 
being a patient man as well as an expert 
engineer, murders his wife (Rose Hobart) 
by strictly scientific methods. His is an 
almost perfect crime, and ‘his alibi fool- 
proof. But one little slip betrays him to 


a psychiatrist friend of the family (Syd- | 


ney Greenstreet), who specializes in the 
decline and fall of marital relationships 
and the distorted mind of man. : 

Master-minded by Greenstreet, the po- 
lice prove that uxoricide doesn’t pay. Re- 
creating the murder in devious detail for 
the confident criminal, the forces ot 
justice harry and badger Bogart back to 
the scene of his crime and an anticli- 
mactic confession. Although the psy- 
chological methods employed are a little 
too pat and patronizing for strict realism, 
they provide maximum suspense. 

The result is a superior thriller. The 
cast—with special mention for a number 
of bit players—is above average, and 
Bogart, except for one moment when he 
fixes his young sister-in-law with a sopho- 
moric leer, gives a characteristically tense 
and evil performance. 


Ca 


Junior Matchmaker 


The important thing about Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s version of “Junior Miss” is 
that Judy Graves, her friend, relatives, 
and ‘adolescent aberrations are just as 
amusing on screen as they were on stage 
almost four years ago. 

Beyond maneuvering the characters 
outdoors on occasion, George Seaton, who 
doubles as adapter and director, wisely 
leaves the hit fay pretty much as Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields fashioned it 
from Sally Benson’s New Yorker maga- 
zine sketches. 

Thirteen-year-old Judy Graves (Peggy 
Ann Gamer} and 16-year-old Lois (Mona 


Freeman) still fill the house with callow. 


gentleman callers. Mrs. Graves (Sylvia 
Field) maintains a certain calm; but fa- 
ther (Allyn Joslyn), who is about to be 
taken into a junior partnership by his em- 
ployer (John Alexander), is the martyr 
of the menage. 
Mr. Graves’s particular problem is his 
daughter whose imagination, stimulated 
by an injudicious diet of movies, leads her 
to suspect the worst on several innocent 
occasions, As a result, Judy arranges a 
match between her Uncle Willis (Michael 
Dunne) «and the boss’s bespectacled 
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ASK UAL 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


@ You'll like the clean, trim styling ... the rich, long-liveliness 
of Smith Synchro-Flex * British Walker Shoes. But the chief 
reason you can never know complete shoe-satisfaction without _ 
them is that they act instantly in effortless harmony with your feet. 
This priceless (and exclusive) quality of *Synchro-Flexstability 


| makes them more than fine shoes. You can 
& 


feel why in ten steps. Most styles, $11.95. 


* Flexibility so responsive that shoe action 
- and foot action are one... stability so 
staunch that every step is secure. 


















Lands tons* 
any pinpoint 


Laister-Kauffmann 
TROJAN HORSE 


is largest U. S. 
Cargo glider. 


*Or 42 fully equipped men. yA 














The TROJAN HORSE is 
designed to deliver fight. 
ing men wherever needed; 
built to get large trucks, 
howitzers ond equipment 
into action foster b 


i they can “come out fight. 





ing.” 


The CG-10A, named the TROJAN HORSE, lands in midget 
clearances unreachable with powered plones. Unique reor 
loading doors insure immediate exit. Mobile equipment: is 
driven in and out, on an integral loading ramp, from a floor 
only 20° above the ground. Pictured below is a 21/2 Yon. 
10-wheel truck, leaving fast. 


Laister-hauffmann 
AASMSC COYULCALLON_ 
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Allyn Joslyn and Junior Miss Garner 





daughter (Faye Marlowe) that totters her 
family briefly on the brink of poverty. i 
While Seaton occasionally plays “Junior 
Miss” for broad laughs and characteriza- 
tions “that border on caricature, the 
dialogue is bright, the domestic humor 
warm, and the performances engaging. 
As Mr. Graves, Joslyn will strike a 
sympathetic chord in any harried father’s, re 
heart. Miss Garner (promptly promoted de 
to stardom after her fine performance in gi 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn”) is appeal- pi 
ing as the slightly dangerous little Miss- 
Fix-It; and Barbara Whiting, making her D 
debut as Judy’s fat friend Fuffy Adams, is. 
more than promising in a role. that Le- - 
nore Lonergan played to perfection on “ 
Broadway. 
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Murder for Amusement 


_ Socially, as well as psychoneurotically, 
the Jeeter Lesters of “Tobacco Road” are 
several city blocks closer to Fifth Avenue 

. than are the Fleagle family of Para- 
mount’s “Murder, He Says.” 

This wild-eyed mésalliance of goose 
pimples. and guffaws is a_ sociological 
sports that defies classification. Certainly 
no responsible parent would recommend 
it to the kiddies. On the. other hand, the 
same parents might betray a morbid 
fascination in the film’s unprecedented 
phenomena—and get a number of laughs 
in the bargain. 

The opening sequences are by far the 
most farcically effective as Fred Mac 
Murray, a preoccupied investigator for a 
famous public-opinion poll, bicycles into 
the hillbilly hinterlands where a fellow 
worker had mysteriously disappeared a 





MacMurray’s darkling objective is the, 
Fleagle residence—a tumble-down mans¢ 
inhabited by a nest of folk as ele | 
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happened during the invasion of 

U. S. troops had landed. Before they 
could get tanks and artillery ashore, 
Goering’s Grenadiers staged a savage 
tank attack. . 

Suddenly, five-inch shells began burst- 
ing among the surprised Nazis. Tank 
after tank was picked off with deadly 
accuracy, and the remaining tanks scur- 
tried for cover. Goering’s Grenadiers had 
suffered a sound thrashing. 

And somewhere out in the Mediter- 
ranean the jubilant gunners of a U. S. 
destroyer polished up their 5-inch “DP” 
guns—and decorated their ship’s trophy 
panel with silhouettes of Nazi tanks! 

“DP” is the Navy designation for 
Dual Purpose, Those five-inch guns 
can fire at surface targets, but they are 
equally deadly antiaircraft weapons. 
The secret of their ability to perform 


either task with devastating efficiency is 
the Navy’s system of fire control, based 
on a number of precision instruments 
and controls. The “Brain” of the system 
—an incredibly nimble, accurate, and 
tireless one—is the Computer, located 
far below decks where it is protected by 
heavy armor plate. 

The Computer was developed over a 
period of years by the Ford Instrument 
Company, a division of Sperry Corpora- 
tion, working closely with Naval engi- 
neers. In use, this device receives a be- 
wildering aggregation of fire-control data 
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from a Rangefinder, a Director, and 
other precision instruments. 

In a split second it automatically 
solves mathematical problems that would 
occupy a mathematical wizard for hours. 
The solution of the problem is trans- 
mitted to the ship’s batteries through 
the “brawny arms” of Electric Hydraulic 
Gun Drives which train and elevate the 
guns and keep them on the target. 

And that is why gunners of the U. S. 
Navy can lay a string of hot bursting, 
high-caliber projectiles along the path of 
an enemy bomber or torpedo plane. . . 
as well as pick off a tank miles away 
on shore. 


That’s why our Navy is the fastest, 
straightest-shooting Navy in the world! 
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There must be no compromise with Seascgr 


Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes are Safer! 


ODAY, America is depending on motor transportation as never 

before. Every load of war materials and equipment carried by big 
trailer outfits must get through — and on time! Delays due to accidents 
caused by ineffective brakes must be prevented — there should be no 
compromise with safety! 
Ie is significant that 80% of all power-brake equipped trailing vehicles 
purchased by the government during this war — have Warner Electric 
Brakes. So take a tip from Uncle Sam — protect your drivers, your 
cargoes, and your trailer outfits — give them the EXTRA SAFETY of 
Controlled Braking Power — exclusive feature of Warner “Vari-Load” 
ELECTRIC Brakes. No matter what the weather, the driver can pre-set 
any and all brakes to fit BOTH load conditions and road conditions — 
thus keeping his train straightened out and under full control even 
when the going is slippery, 
and avoiding costly tie-ups 
due to damaged equipment. 
On all future trailer pur- 
chases, specify Warner “Vari- 
Load” Electric Brakes—world- 
famous for safety, simplicity, 
and dependable, efficient, 
trouble-free performance. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. COMPANY 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 





Only a few flexible wires. Nothing to freez 
or chatter — No complicated mechanisms. 






WARNER 
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mentary as the Jukes and Kallikaks and 
as one-dimensional as the figments of a 
slap-happy comic Strip. . 

Ma (Marjorie Main), side-swiping a 
lash like Douglas Fairbanks in “The Mark 
of Zorro,” has her whip hand full keeping 
a pair of dullard twins (both played by 
Peter Whitney) in some sort of order. 
She also has a harmless daughter (Jean 
Heather) who is definitely teched in the 
haid, a third husband (Porter Hall) who 
is teched but cultured, and Grandma 
Fleagle (Mabel Paige) who is being fed 
an incandescent poison because she 
knows where her granddaughter Bonnie 
(currently serving time in prison for 
several holdups) has hidden some 
$70,000 in hard-earned loot. 


Lit Up—and Out: The most touching 
portrait in this sadistic rogues’ gallery is 
that of Grandma, who querulously orders 
the sympathetic MacMurray to blow out 
the lamp to prove to him she’s been 
poisoned. In the darkened room the old 
lady lights up like a phosphorescent 
Christmas tree, and subsequently expires 
without going out. Thereafter this neon 
effect is used from time to time on man 
and beast to abet more whams and zowies 
than Mack Sennett ever dreamed of in 
his custard days. 

By way of variation, a spot of plot fur- 
ther involves secret passageways, con- 
cealed doors, and a presumably normal 
female (Helen Walker) who has her 
special reasons for joining MacMurray in 
this manic incredibilia. Most of the per- 
formers seem unembarrassed, and Mac- 
Murray clowns with a pathetic willing- 
ness that will enlist your sympathy. How- 
ever, following “Murder, He Says,” the 
actor severed relations with the studio 
that made him what he is today. 


MacMurray, Walker, and goose pimples _ 
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Many essential minerals and chemicals from eeaes mines and manufacturing 
, plants are used as raw materials in the cultivation of the ndtion’s crops and the production 
of foods, drugs and a variety of other commodities. ‘During the past thirty-five yeats 
International has continually expanded its operations to supply the requirements of 
industry and agriculture. Many new mines and plants have keen built and others are \ 
being planned now for future construction. Through extensive research, new processes 
have been developed to increase the output of these raw materials and to aid the chemical - 


manufacturer and the farmer in finding-new ways to utilize Internatidgal minerals and \ 
chemicals for your comfort, convenience and pleasure. Internationd\ Minerals & \ 
Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 North Wacker Dre, Chicago 6. \ 
2 \ \ 





MINERALS, and CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for 
industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, 
Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chiorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid and others, 
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The Flagstad Story 


Kirsten Flagstad, famous Wagnerian 
soprano, wants desperately to return to 
the United States from her native Nor- 
way—to which she returned in 1941 after 
the Nazis had occupied the country 
(NEWSWEEK, May 28). Whether she 
should or shouldn’t, can or can’t, will or 
won’t has now developed into perhaps 
the bitterest controversy which the end 
of the European war has yet brought to 
any musician accused of any taint of col- 
laboration, active or passive. 

Before last week, the world knew only 
that her husband, Henry Johansen, a lum- 
ber millionaire, had been arrested on 
charges of collaboration and profiteering. 
This alone was sufficient to begin the bat- 
tle. Oscar Thompson, music critic for The 

New York Sun, devoted three successive 
q Saturday columns to weighing the issue, 
pro and con. 

Some of his readers, including the 
author Marcia Davenport, herself the 
daughter of the opera star Alma Gluck, 
argued violently that remaining with a 
Quisling husband was enough to con- 
vict her. Doubting that the singer could 
ever appear again in Norway, Miss 

. Davenport asked why “should she sing 

here, if the common struggle of the 

Norwegians, ourselves, and so many oth- 

er nations, is to have meant and perma- 
nently proved anything?” 

Other Sun readers were cqually ve- 
hement that “a mass of public prejudice” 

y was being created which “will bring 
discredit upon the American peo- 
ple.” “What has politics to do with 
art . . . [or] Mr. Johansen’s political 
ideas . . . to do with his wife’s sing- 
ing?” they asked. 


Norway Boos: By June 9, however, 
Mme. Flagstad herself admitted that she 
had been booed by Norwegians in an ap- 
pearance in Sweden. Why, she said she 
didn’t know, denying again that she had 

layed any part in politics. “I could not 
ma stayed away from Norway,” she said. 


“I loved my country and my family. I 
wanted to be with them in time of trou- 
ble. So I went home . . . I am glad for 
Norway’s freedom,” she said. “I am a 
true Norwegian, but our freedom has not 
been made too happy for me.” 

Last week, a Norwegian—Tor Mykle- 
bost, assistant director of the Norwegian 
Information Service connected with the 
Norwegian Embassy in Washington— 
spoke for himself and others in the Em- 
bassy. Mme. Flagstad, he said, “was 
aware that her husband was a Nazi; Nor- 
wegians both inside and out of the 
country feel that her place was not at 
home—it was in this country, where she 
could do a job for Norway. 

“Johansen is a big businessman in Nor- 
way, in the lumber business, and he 
made sixty million crowns in dealing 
with the Germans . . . Probably no other 
person profited more. 

“There is nothing to .prove that she 
was an active Nazi or even a passive 
Nazi. But I can quote C. J. Hambro, the 
president of the Norwegian Parliament, 
as having said at a meeting at Town Hall 
in New York that as far as the Norwe- 
gians are concerned, Kirsten Flagstad 
was dead.” 

Though admitting the singer had not 


been arrested and probably wouldn’t be, - 


Myklebost said “we feel that if Kirsten 
Flagstad is allowed to return to the United 
States and take up her career in this coun- 
try it will create ill feeling with Norway. 
The people are slow to forget.” 


The Met Balks: Up until this. frank 
statement of Norwegian opinion, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera—the organization with 
which Mme. Flagstad rose to worldwide 
fame—had maintained its usual discreet 
silence. But when Edward Johnson, the 
Met’s general manager, heard the Nor- 
wegian view while in Chicago last week, 
he made this statement: ; 

“The first question to consider is her 
reentry into the United States, and that 
is a matter which rests entirely with 
Washington. Until she is in the country 
and her position is clarified I can see no 
reason why the Metropolitan should even 
consider her reengagement.” 





Bailey’s singing hands: From “straighten up and fly right” . . . to “cool down, papa, don’t you blow your top”* 


Lazy Singing 

“If anybody holds my hands for more 
than ten minutes,” says Pearl Bailey 
(waving her hands excitedly), “I'd go 
stark, raving mad. I feel like gayboly 
who holds my hands, holds my_ whole 
body.” This antipathy for hand-holding 
is more than just a personal whim of 
Pearl’s—it’s professional. Pearl is a singer, 
but she sings with her hands just as 
much as with her voice. She doesn’t even 
think much of her voice, as a matter of 
fact—“never thought there was one... 
voice means nothing.” 

Miss Bailey picks a song for its lyrics. 
“T’ve got to feel it,” she says. “It’s got to 
tell a story.” Sometimes, as in the case 
of “St. Louis Blues,” she even interpolates 
her own story along with the standard 
lyrics. 

With all—waving hands and sstory- 
telling—Miss Bailey keeps her face al- 
most expressionless, except for the slight 
flicker of an innuendo here and _ there 
(usually boredom). 

This deadpan delivery has recently be- 
come one of New York’s latest night- 
club sensations. For most of last winter, 
Miss Bailey was the pet of the sophisti- 
cated habitués of the Blue Angel, on the 
East side. 

Now, and for the rest of the sum- 
mer, she is stopping the show at Broad- 
way’s noisy and jam-packed Zanzibar. 
In July, Columbia will release her first 
starring records. Screen tests are get- 
ting to-be a habit with her, although 
Hollywood can’t quite make up its mind 
whether she’s a singer or a comedienne. 

Miss Bailey, who was born in Virginia 
but calls Philadelphia home, “just hap- 
pened to be a singer.” Her father was a 
Negro preacher, and her older brother 
Bill was—and still is—a brilliant ta 
dancer. She had studied tap, too, but ha 
a fight with Bill one day. Taking a dare, 


-she went to the Pearl Theater in Philadel- 
phia and won an amateur contest—sing- 


ing. Since then, in 1933, Pearl has found 
that “singing just the way I talk... isa 


lazy way to earn-a living.” 


“Copyright 1944 by the American Academy of : 





Music, Inc. 
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ONT BUY YOUR NEW 

RADIO UNTIL YOU HEAR 
~ SONORAS 

alae’ TONE! 








We do more than claim that every 
SoNorA radio will have the best tone 
in its price class. We're prepared to 
prove it to you—the minute new 
radios are again made available. 


Sonora’s “Clear as a Bell” tone 
—world-famed for more than 30 


\ 
=, 


only in de luxe console combina- 
tions, but in every SONORA model, 
clear down. to the tiniest portable. 


That’s why SONORA confidently 
challenges you to /isten...compare.Yes, 
before you buy, visit your SONORA 
dealer! Hear for yourself the famous 


years — will be yours to enjoy not tone that’s ‘‘Clear as a Bell?” 





There'll be a SONORA radio to suit every 
taste...every purse...every model 
distinguished for “Clear as a Bell’ tone. 


a ~ 


You'll find SONORA out in front. with FM and Television, too. 
Be sure to visit your SONORA dealer—compare—hefore you buy! 


onor 


ClearasaBell 
HOME ENTERTAINMENT AT ITS BEST 
SONORA RADIO AND TELEVISION CORP. 
325 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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RECORDS © PHONOGRAPHS * RECORDERS 













Ch. men who demand complete 
efficiency—this waterproof erearnn is the watch. 
Sweep-second hand, luminous dial, unbreakable 
crystal—14 kt. gold case and buckle, 17 jewels. 


Sold and serviced at leading jewelers 
Write for your nearest. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19 


ETERNA WATCH CO. OF AMERICA, INC. | 


IATCH OF PROTECTED ACCURACY 


PROTECTED AGAINST DUST 
PROTECTED AGAINST SHOCK 
PROTECTED AGAINST MAGNETISM 
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Crystallized Liqueurs 


PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS 
KUMMEL 
CREME cde MENTHE 
ROCK & RYE ANISETTE 


"TWIG IS A REGISTERED AND COPYRIGHTED BRAS 
60 PROOF 
D. 3. BIELZOFF PRODUCTS CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Write . N, 1109 S. State St., Chicago 5, til. 
ae free recipe booklets 
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Important technical improve- 
ments ano coutinnaity belag aviaed 
through extensive wartime research 
in the radio and electronics field. 
Read this informative 


choore your post: 

Written by John Meck, leading 
ouene < vin peoded engaged for the 

uration in lucing Sag com. 
munications devices, the booklet 
also includes advance information 
on postwar Meck Radios. Write for 
your free copy today. 

John Meck industries, Inc, - 
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Apologia Pro Tom Paine . 


On page 174 of the fourth edition of 
H. L. Mencken’s “The American Lan- 














guage” there is this illuminating footnote: 
‘The origin of to debunk is doubtless the 
same as that of American jargon in gen. 
eral—the inability of an ill-educated and 
unintelligent democracy to assimilate long 
words.” In the text Mencken gives credit 
to William E. Woodward for discovering 
the verb “to debunk.” 

In his biography of George Washing. 


ton—“the image and [so he says] the man” | 


—Woodward showed what he meant by 
this strange new word. His Washington 
was a very human and very alive person, 
by no means the incredible stuffed shirt 
that emerges from the pages of Parson 
Weems or Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Also in his biographies of Grant and 
Lafayette, Woodward tried to bring great- 
ly overwritten individuals down to size. 
In his new book, “Tom Paine: America’s 
Godfather,” he tries to raise Tom Paine 
to that level of greatness from which he 
insists the author of “The Age of Reason” 
has been kicked intermittently during the 
past 150 years. . 


Rebunking Paine: So, what we have 
here is nothing but debunking in reverse. 
That, of course, is not a bad idea. Howard 
Fast discovered that a year or so ago. He 


- wrote a novel about Paine. Fast’s Tom 


Paine was at least a very human, very 
wonderful, and very vital person. 
Reading Fast’s “Citizen Tom Paine” 
—with all its minor errors, with all its 
fictionalizing—one felt one had sat with 
Paine in his dingy room under the candle- 
light almost helping to write “The Crisis.” 
But Woodward complains: “Invention 
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““How Bataan’s Angels of Mercy 


finally SKOW/2O WWGS 


“Three Dreadful Years in Santo Tomés had just about robbed us ot 
all hope. Then, at long last, the Americans burst into Manila. And we were _ 
free! Soon, 80 of us, including 71 nurses, were driven outside Manila. There, 
to our amazement, a huge Commando was waiting on a boulevard. Somehow 
all 80 piled into that 40-passenger transport, each with 25 pounds of baggage. 
Then down the boulevard, and around a dog-leg turn, we roared. How that 
transport, with its double load, ever got off the ground, I’ll never know. 
But suddenly we had sprouted wings of freedom. We were going home!” 


THATS WHY I'M 
THE AIRLINES THAT 


The 10 Best-dressed Women will 
be as anxious as you will be to Fly 
Commando. There’s room in its two spa- 
cious holds for all those extra dresses, hats 
and shoes that you had to leave at home 
before. And men...you won’t have to 
leave golf clubs or fishing tackle behind. 
A Commando carries 34% tons of luggage 
and cargo...up to wardrobe-trunk size! 


> a | 
THE CURTISS 


Today’s Great Lifeliner 
4 Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


4 CURTISS 


Timesaver. The Commando is so A Girl‘s Best Friend... the Com- 
mando’s luxurious powder room! A well- 


lighted mak mi. ra daint 
boudoir table keeps you looking lovely. And WRIGHT 
FIRST IN FLIGHT 


maintenance means that you arrive at imagine—a full-length door mirror! This is 
your destination sooner in a Curtiss Com- one of two separate lavatory lounges at‘the 
mando, fastest of all present-day - airliners. rear of the cabin. Up front is the sky kitchen. 
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e for Honeymoons... 


(Jucbec 


Even if you have just a few precious 

days, Québec’s special magic makes 

them something to remember al- 

ways. This unique 17th Century 

city...the baronial hospitality of the 

famous Chateau...are so out-of-this- 
- world, you'll come back for a sec- 
ond honeymoon! No car needed. 
Reservations: Madison 7 
Avenue at 44th Street, 
VA 6-4444, 


Chateau 
Frontenac | 
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is the privilege of the novelist, but even afF 
writer of fiction has no right to libel af 
heroic character who hes actually lived, 
and who has been already maligned and 
slandered in the past by his enemies.” To 
which one who has read “Citizen Tom 
Paine” and who has also read “Tom§. 
Paine: America’s Godfather” can only re. 
ply “Nuts!” 

For, whatever errors of fact may 
have paraded boldly into the pages of 
Fast’s novel, they successfully rescued 
Tom Paine from Theodore Roosevelt's 
description of him as a “filthy little 
atheist.” Woodward’s attempts to throw 
the cloak of respectability over the shoul- 
ders of the unhappy, striving, and des- 
perately honest Paine somehow just do 
not ring true. 


Bunking Fast: History has hidden the 
essential characters of lesser and greater 
men than Tom Paine. And history has 
sometimes called upon lesser and greater 
men than Woodward to correct the errors 
of fact and interpretation that so often 
creep into the long record of the past 
But Woodward would—if he could—make 
Paine another Benjamin Franklin. Fortu- 
nately Woodward’s_ smart-alecky or, 
should we say, “debunking” style cannot 
possibly turn “The Crisis” or “Common § 
Sense” into another “Poor Richard’s Ak 
manack.” (Tom Paine: AMERICA’s Gop 
FATHER. By W. E. Woodward. 359 pages. 
Dutton. $3.50. THE SELECTED Work OF 
Tom Paine. Edited by Howard Fast. 338 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50.) — ff 


Por 


Round Trip From Bataan 


Carlos P. Romulo was the last person 
to escape from Bataan. When, after that 
dreadful adventure, he arrived in San 
Francisco he was a sick and war-weary 
man. To this former Philippine publisher 
and politician, America was no unfamiliar 
place. He had been educated here and 
had learned to love the country. Now, 
one month after the fall of the Philip- 
pines, he hated the place. In the midst of 
war, the apparent complacency of the 
people shocked him deeply. Anger surged 
in him. He did not understand. 

With the approval of the War Depart- 
ment and the Philippine Governmeni, 
and with the blessing of General Mac- 
Arthur, he: set out to do something to 
awaken America. In his colonel’s uniform 
(he is now a brigadier general) and 
brimming over with anger at what the 
Japs had done to his homeland and its 
faithful people, he accepted an assign- 
ment to tell Americans the truth about 
war in the Philippines. 

In “My Brother Americans” Romulo 
tells, with that journalistic suavity which 
once helped him win the first Pulitzer 
Prize ever awarded a Filipino, of his ad- 
ventures during a fantastic lecture tour. 
In two years he covered 89,000 miles, 
visiting 466 cities in every’ state of 
the Union, On that amazing trek he saw 
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: every type of American and learned 
bel that they weren’t complacent, after all, 

© 4ibut hard-working, eager, patriotic, and 
determined to do their home-front jobs 


i to the best of their ability. 
x Romulo for America: Romulo’s book 


is as breathless as he often was while 
trying to keep up with his lecture sched- 
ule. It sometimes drips sentiment, as is 
understandable from one who was for- 
ever meeting the parents and friends of 
those whom he had seen die or who he 
knew had been captured by the Japs. 

In Kansas City Romulg’s teeth, ruined 
by the months of siege on The Rock, 
" Ineeded attention. He chose a dentist from 
" ithe classified directory. 
“No sooner was I in his chair than he 


Romulo the lecturer 





brusquely said: ‘Sorry I missed your 
speech last night. I wanted to go, but 
was afraid I couldn't take it.’ 

“‘Oh, I’m not really that bad a speak- 
er,” I joked back thoughtlessly. 

“He spoke soberly, ‘It’s not that, colo- 
mel. Only—my boy was on Bataan.’ ” 

Romulo has gone back to the war. He 
ho was the Voice of Bataan during the 
First Battle of the Philippines has gone 
back, as he says, to be the Voice of 
America—the Voice of Freedom. He came 
here to tell America about Bataan. Back 
lhome, he says this is what he will broad- 
cast to his fellow Filipinos “from our 
front lines wherever they might be”: 

“American armies, beautiful and ter- 
rible, like none ever seen before are on 
their way across the Pacific to complete 
the battle for freedom Filipinos and 
s ad- @ Americans began together in the. Philip- 
tour, @Pines . .. Courage! Fight, and help clear 
niles’ @ the way.” (My Broruer Americans. By 
o of mCarlos P. Romulo. 212 pages. Doubleday, 
“saw Doran. $2.50.) s 
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trailer operators! 


60 Trailmobile Servicenters are strategic- 
ally located to deliver fast, expert service and 
repair on all types and makes of trailers. 


Factory-Standard Service is assured by 
highly skilled trailer mechanics working to 
standards set up by the Trailmobile Factory. 


Adequate Stocks of standard factory parts 
are maintained at every Servicenter to facili- 
tate repair and maintenance. 


Use Trailmobile Service . . . prevent serious 
lay-ups and keep operating costs down. Write 
-for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile Servi- 
centers. 


The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio; Berkeley 2, California, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


104 Years of Building Transport Vehicles e Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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| WEAK ARCH 


MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
-you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 


This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikeaninsole. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
papports feelas ifthey were mo a 

DP: tted at Shoe, 
—_ Surgical Supply Stores. These 
dealers test your stockinged fe 
for arch 
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“You haven’t lost your ZIPPO Lighter, it’s 
in your money belt, right where you left it.” 
A ZIPPO is hard to keep and harder to get. 
That’s why there are blackmarket, and 
cheap imitations being 
represented as ZIPPO 








Don’t be foole 
these phoneys, that 
may not work or may 
fall apart in a week. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 


or “ZIPPO-type.” - 
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Grandpa Fred’s primitive “My Hills of Home” is a broader theme than... 
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Grandma’s Little Brother 


In the recent annals of primitive paint- 
ers a tiny octogenarian farm woman from 
upstate New York (known locally for her 
jellies) has won probably the greatest 
fame. But now Anna Mary Robertson 
(Grandma) Moses has family competi- 
tion. Last week her younger brother Fred 
Robertson launched his career with a 
one-man show at the Galerie St. Etienne 
on 57th Street. 

Fred Robertson, grandfather of six and 
a mere 67—to Grandma Moses’s 85—be- 
gan painting two years ago, seven years 
after Grandma had started with oils and 
brushes. “I’m getting too old to pitch 
hay,” he says in his clipped accent. 
“That’s why I took up painting. My sister 
did so remarkably, I thought it was a 
shame she was the only one in the family 


_to know how.” 


The ruddy-faced, youthful-looking 
farmer has done some 60 paintings, of 
which about 40 are exhibited. Like those 
in Grandma’s first show in 1940, some are 
good and some, like a chromo with a 
blazing sunset, called “When Cows Come 
Home,” are very bad. 

Robertson’s style varies too. A few of 
his pictures resemble Grandma’s. One ex- 
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. .. Grandma Moses’s “Over the River to Grandma’s House on Thanksgiving Day” 


‘barn-raising bees; and 
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ample: his own favorite and one of his 
earliest, “My Hills of Home”—a painting} 
of the rolling landscape of Washingtonj. 
County where he and Grandma werefl 
reared and where she still lives. Even 
here, though, his style is less detailed and 
delicate and his: brush stroke broader. 


The Old Times: A few others, like his 
picture of a bobsled plowing through a 
terrible snowstorm, called “Black River 
Thaw” (a facetious understatement), 
are quite unprimitively impressionistic, 
But the nicest are in his own primitive 
style, which has more movement and per- 
spective than Grandma’s. 

One such picture is the humorously 
calamitous “Blue Monday”: the farm- 
house chimney is on fire; the broken 
clothesline fluttering in the wind frightens 
the horse who tips the deacon out of the 
cart which breaks a wheel, frightening 
the cow which jumps the lane. 

Robertson likes also to paint what he 
calls the “practices of. past years”: the 
orning  shiva- 
rees,” when. neighbors gathered before 
the newlyweds’ house and blew hors 
~~ they were given cigars, liquor, or 
ood. 





The Hard Times: The youngest of a 
family of ten of which Grandma was the 
next to eldest, Robertson was raised in 
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CONVOYS Vito 


In the wake of this war, cargo ships of 
today’s convoys will be ready and able to be- 
come tomorrow's “envoys” of American 
business and commerce . . . to help turn 
present supply lines into future trade routes 
between us and our global neighbors. 
-Our merchant marine — war-multiplied 
in numbers and war-proved in magnificent 
seven-seas performance—is now the largest 
‘in the nation’s history. With it, America has 
the opportunity to become one of the 
world’s strongest maritime powers. Main- 
tenance of an adequate, economically sound 
merchant marine after the war, as a matter 
of national policy, is desirable for economic 
reasons—post war jobs afloat and ashore 
. -» More production in factory and on farm 
... higher employment peaks in mine and 
shipyard, mill, and office . . . continued na- 
‘tional prosperity. 


We of Babcock & Wilcox salute the 
fine war record of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and our merchant marine fleet, the 
courage and heroism of the operating 
personnel . . . and the record-shattering 
achievements of shipbuilders: We. are 
confident of the great contribution they 
can and will make to new peacetime 
standards of American commerce. Then, 
as now, B&W will be ready to help speed 
American shipping in building new 
frontiers of world trade. 





Water-Tube Boilers, for: Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . .. Economizers .... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
‘ Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
‘and Pipe .°. . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 
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LINOLEUM 


FLOORLIFE CLEANER 


waxes as it cleans. Apply... wipe... buff... that’s all. Just- 
like-new appearance restored in least time with least effort. 
At mill supply and other dealers. Building Products Division, 





~ L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. Dept. NW. 





A Sonneborn Building Saver 
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poverty on a 80-acre farm. “I worked out 
by the month as a farm hand till I was 
23,” he says. The only one of his family 
to go past district school, Robertson, with- 
out benefit of high school, not only en- 
tered but graduated from the Cornell 
Agricultural College. Asked how he man- 
aged such a feat he replied: “Studied.” 

Afterward he taught school, did ex- 
tension work with the Cornell farm bu- 
reau and finally, 25 years ago, bought his 
300-acre farm with its huge white house 
and red barn, at Savannah, N. Y. 

Asked how he achieved this change of 
fortune, he summed up a farmer. philoso- 
phy: “Work hard and save your money. 
Go in debt if you know your way out.” 
The farm, which his two sons now work 
with him, produces wheat and dairy and 
truck products. 


The Slack Times: Robertson paints on 
Sundays and rainy days in a room over 
the kitchen. He paints easily and quick- 
ly. “I think that’s why they’re so bad,” 
he says. “I paint so rapidly. I think I have 
to get it out of my system. Then I'll quiet 
down.” He paints on wallboard and oc- 
casionally on odd pieces of slate from his 
sister's barn. He gets frames where he 
finds them—at auctions and in the attic. 


Pi 


Redistributing Morgan 


When 42 paintings from the J. P. Mor- 
gan collection went on sale at Knoedler 
& Co. in November 19438, competition 
was so stiff that, as one member of the 
gallery’s staff put it, “people burst a blood 
vessel trying to get them .. .” Eighteen 
pictures were sold before the group went 
on display and all but six have gone 
since. Take to date: $1,500,000. 

Few of the purchasers announced 
themselves at the time, but when the 
Frick Collection in New York came out 
of wartime hiding this spring, it con- 
tained five Morgan paintings—a Rem- 
brandt, a Reynolds, a Constable, a Goya, 
and a Greuze. 

And finally, last week, the other of the 
two biggest buyers revealed its cache. 
Through funds provided by the family of 
the late Seymour H. Knox Sr., prominent 
Buffalo merchant, the Albright Art Gal- 
lery there had purchased five master- 
pieces of English eighteenth-century 
painting. The outstanding purchase of the 
Albright’s career, it was also of unusual 
importance for a small museum. 

The paintings are Lawrence’s “Miss 
Rosamond Croker,” Gainsborough’s “Miss 
Evans,” Romney’s “Lady Hamilton Read- 
ing a Newspaper,” Reynolds’s “Cupid as 
a Link Boy,” and Hogarth’s “The Lady’s 
Last Stake.” The Hogarth, only example 
of his “moral” painting in America, de- 
picts, as ie put it, the story of “a young 
and virtuous married lady who by play- 
ing at cards with an officer, loses her 
money, watch, and jewels; . . . he offers 
them back in return for her honor and 
she is wavering at his suit.” 
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EDUCATION 


Youth and the Bully” 


For the third time the bully kicks to 
pieces the kids’ marble game. First be- 
cause one of them was a “nigger,” next 
because another was a “religious fanatic” 
(Catholic), and now a third turns out 
to be a “dirty Jew.” The bully struts off; 
the three victims start home crying, 
while the others stand gaping, perplexed 
and confused. a. 

A soldier comes along. He knows the 
score. Pretend those marbles are Poland, 
he says, France, Norway, Holland, and 
the rest. Hitler kicked them to pieces 
just as the bully broke up the kids’ 
marble game. See? So the kids learn 
about Hitler and about democracy too. 
They won't be bullied again. 

That is the gist of a play, “Divide and 
Conquer,” written and produced ‘this 
week in Manhattan by youngsters aged 
9 to 14, some of the 4,500 members 
of Youthbuilders, Inc., an organization 
founded by Sabra Holbrook in May 
1938, to give boys and girls actual prac- 
tice in the responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. Though privately financed, 
Youthbuilders is a part of the elementary 
and junior high-school systems in both 
New York and Philadelphia. 
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Guards All Galvanized, Plated 
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Ideas and Democracy: Youthbuilders 





graduate who deplored the “schizophren- 


ic system of morals” in America, noticed 
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: A started when Mrs. Holbrook, a Vassar 
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a bunch of junior-high students “bub- 
bling over with ideas about democracy, 
politics, the community, crime, gangs, 
their parents, everything!” 

“They seemed to have little time or 
encouragement to express these ideas in 
school,” said’ Mrs. Holbrook, “and cer- 
tainly no chance to put them into action.” 

Started in New York as an after-school- 
hours discussion group, Youthbuilders 
soon interested the Board of Education, 
which released three teachers (the board 
still pays their salaries) as full-time su- 
pervisors on Mrs. Holbrook’s staff of nirie. 

Each of the 150 well-organized Youth- 
builder groups, who learn to get what 
they want by working for. it—together— 
and to abhor like the plague anything 
“undemocratic,” includes a volunteer 
teacher-leader. There is plenty of work. 
The children meet once a week to dis- 
cuss the needs of their community. These 
needs range from stopping gang warfare, 
assisting the ‘OPA to As ceiling 


| prices, coaching for literacy tests during 


elections, combating prejudice by prac- 
tical means, to clearing their own base- 
ball field after first persuading the park 
commissioner they need it. — 

Meanwhile, the Youthbuilders add to 
their knowledge. For “inside dope”. on 
world affairs they interview sometimes 
as many as three “big shots” a week— 
Cecil Brown, Leon Henderson, Hazel 


Scott, even .the late Wendell Willkie. 








3 Ways to Build Profits 
With Iridite 


1 As a final Anish: Iridite is 
available in a variety of 
attractive colors. 


2 Asapoint bese: Iridite holds 
paint firmly, even on die 
cast or newly galvanized 
surfaces. 


3 Te reduce costs: Consider 
using galvanized metal, 
plus Iridite, in place of 
more expensive materials, 





Test Iridite for 
yourself, Write for this 
fest panel. 


Here’s how to head off corrosion on all zinc and cadmium 
surfaces. Use Iridite—as a final finish or paint base. 
Iridite goes on with a quick dip of 15 to 60 seconds, 
dries in a few seconds, dries even faster with a hot 
water rinse, permits immediate handling or shipping. 
What’s more, Iridite keeps: production moving, main- 
tains automatic machine cycles, needs no special 
personnel or unusual equipment. 


Proved in Use 
No untried discovery, the Iridite process meets Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Specification AN-P-32A, Army 
Ordnance Specification 57-O-2C, Navy Specification 
OS-1374, and the equally exacting specifications of 
many leading manufacturers, including those shown 
in the above panel. 


Test Iridite Yourself 
Send for free test panel, half of it protected by Iridite, 
and prove for yourself how Iridite balks corrosion .. . 
how the Iridite treatment does not alter dimensions of 
finely machined parts . . . how Iridited parts may be 
twisted or bent without flaking, chipping or peeling. 
Find out now whether or not Iridite is the ideal 
“finishing touch” for your present or postwar product. 
Write today for your test panel. Address: Rheem Re- 
search Products, Inc., 1409 Standard Oil Bldg., St. 
Paul and Franklin Sts., Baltimore 2, Maryland, 
* Patent Applied For 


RHEEM RESEARCH PRODUCT. 
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MEN OF ACTION WEAR CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 


Yane FIGHTING MEN protect 
their eyes with optically ground 
and polished Calobar Sun Glasses. 
Specially formulated Calobar 
lenses admit “seeing” light...reduce 
blinding light, absorb infra-red 
(heat) and ultra-violet (sunburn) 
rays. Calobar Sun Glasses today go 
to Army and Navy aviation person- 
nel only. After the war, they will 
be available to all, through those 
who give professional eye care. 
Official U. S. Navy Photo 


ex 
American &Y Optical 


COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


\) q Al qDEs Wis SUN GLASSES 
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A fair question— 
a simple answer 


rHy do smokers of Brindley’s 
Mixture speak of it in warm, 
friendly, almost affectionate terms? 
Because it’s indescribably different. 
We think you'll like it. 


1% oz. . . « 2/15 
134 oz. eo 0 « 25 314 oz. eee SO¢ 
8 oz... 2 2 o $1.10 16 oz. ess $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Cisinclays Sri 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 
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Bait 
WATER COOLERS 


When you need water coolers remember 
Cordley...Navy and Maritime Commission 


uses thousands. Write for data. 
CORDLEY & HAYES 


449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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RELIGION 


Masons but Not Free 


European Freemasonry has been per. 
secuted more thoroughly in the last 
twenty years than ever before in its tur-#; 
bulent history. Mussolini strangled Free- 
masonry in Italy in 1925. Hitler anni. 
hilated the German lodges when he came 
to power, and later those in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gum, and Greece. European Masons 

ied, went underground, or fled. 

Under Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
Spanish Freemasons, conservatively esti- 
mated at 5,000 were no less hunted than 
their brothers. In 1937 Franco was 
quoted as saying: “Freemasonry, with all 
its international influence, is the organiza- 
tion principally -responsible for the po- 
litical ruin of Spain.” 

To discourage his stout opponents, 
Franco fathered a decree on March 2, 
1940, “for the-suppression of Commun- 
ism and Freemasonry,” making Masonic 
Membership a crime. 

The Masonic World, published in De- 
troit for American Masons, reported: 
“Masons in every town were shot, mur- 
dered, or tortured. In [one] town 50 were 
forced to dig tre-ches and they were 
then shot on the brink.” 

Eduardo Aunos, present Minister of 
Justice under Franco, ignored such re- 
ports when he told a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent shortly before V-E Day that 
only 950 Masons had been jailed at the 
height of the anti-Masonic campaign, 


Chicago Prayers: On June 10 in 
Chicago 80,000 Catholics attended 6 
Holy Hour service in Soldier Field . .. 
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500 of whom had been released, and 
the rest would be freed in the near fu- 
ture. Aunos apparently has kept his 
word. American well-wishers of Franco 
last week hailed as a sign of growing 
leniency the recent release of 95 per 
cent of Spanish Freemasons held in Span- 
ish prisons since 1940. : 
However, two qualifying facts were 
generally unknown to Americans: 
@ Though released, some freed Masons 
are, for practical purposes, barred from 
employment or practice of their profes- 
sions in Spain. 
@ Since the 1940 decree standardized 
sentences for Masons holding less than 
the eighteenth degree to a six-year prison 
term, most would have been released 
within the year anyway. | 


Masonic Policies: Not fully under- 
stood in this country is the wide gap be- 
tween the 2,634,239 American and Eu- 
ropean Masons. Existing since the 16th 
century as a trade organization in the 
British Isles, observing laws resembling 
the Ten Commandments, Freemasonry 
in spreading to the Continent gradually 
diverged from religion to “liberty. 
French Freemasons supported the Amer- 
ican colonists, donating money, ships, 
and men, including General Lafayette. 

Italian and Spanish Freemasons fol- 
lowed the feverishly political’ French, 
while the Germans remained predomi- 
nantly philosophical. The American 
Masonic brotherhood has taken its cue 
from the British, stressing philanthropy 
and fraternity. 


, « . These sober, grieving women are 


kin of servicemen killed in the war, of- 


fering up their prayers for the living. 


Everybody and Every Company 
Has TWO BASIC POWERS — 


HIGH 
EARNING POWER 


High earning power brings high volume 
demand for goods stimulates efficiency 
increases unit production resulting in lower 
cost production 


HIGH SPENDING 
POWER 


High spending power brings lower cost 
production because it stimulates keener 
competition and the use of efficient ma- 
chinery and methods Low cost production 
means more goods~—higher standards of 


living 





tow 
EARNING POWER 


Low earning power can lead only to low- 
ered efficiency and high cost production 
because it means diminishing demand for 


goods, low volume, less efficient production 





LOW SPENDING 
POWER 


Low spending power causes higher cost 
production, because the lower demand for 
goods makes tt impossible to take full ad- 
vantage of the making of more goods at 
lower cost 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 


a Detroit 4, Michigan 
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Veteran Machine, Be 


in Service 58 Years, 
Now Carries 8 
Extra Load ! 


This Frick refrigerating machine 
was built in 1886. It was installed at 


soldiers were still fighting the Apache 


: Indians.) 


The machine is still in daily opera- 
tion, and is still driven by the orig- 


machine in service in America. 
So far from having seen its best 


* days, however, the compressor was 


equipped with new valves some 
months ago, and the engine was 


. speeded up. Result: the old veteran 


is now delivering 35 per cent more 


: cooling capacity than ever—and do- 


ing it efficiently. 
That's extra-dependable 


lce-making and Air Conditioning 


. Equipment. The modern Frick’ Com- 


pressor shown below, for example, 


®. operated at the Brown Ice and Coal 
‘ Co., Anderson, S.C., for 12 years 


without having the cylinders opened. 


® Let us quote on your cooling equip- 


_ inal Frick-Corliss steam engine. We © 
‘believe it is the oldest refrigerating FF 


; servicel | 
. You get it with Frick Refrigerating, 


ment needs: write for literature and : 
estimates today. ' 


i Gipps Brewery, Peoria, Ili., in 1887.. & 
~~. (Those were the days when American 
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Uhiess President Truman or some 
other force outside Congress presses 
’ for action, the problem of improving 
Congress, both in membership and in 
working efficiency, will end in a chaos 
of irrelevancies. It is not a question of 
salaries alone, but of Congressional 
organization, equipment and proce- 
dure. But salaries are important, and 
if the House and Senate could put 
aside the fear of ridicule 
and reprisal, a start, effective 
with the House members 
and Senators elected in - 
1946, could be made. Until 
now, the question has been 
most awkwardly handled. 
It is easy to demonstrate, 
in the first place, that, con- 
sidering the nature of the 
job, a salary of $10,000 a 
year is wholly inadequate. 
Taxes amount to about 
$2,000 on that income. A member 
must maintain two residences—one at 
home, the other in the most expensive 
city on earth. A congressman recently 
pointed out that the residential rentals 
of his Congressional friends in Wash- 
ington had increased, on average, 
about 300 per cent since 1936. Unless 
a member is to obligate himself to a 
political machine or to private interests 
of other kinds, he ought to pay his 
own indispensable campaign expenses. 
His obligation to contribute to all sorts 
of charitable and civic causes in his 
district is inescapable. And a mini- 
§ mum of social and civic obligations 
imposes other incidental expenses. 
What he has left is scarcely enough 
for a scanty subsistence. 

Such obligations are what make the 
application of the Little Steel formula 
to his case absurd. His situation is a 
very special one, which cannot be 
compared with that of the usual salary- 
or wage-earner in private life. 

With the justice of some increase 
established, the next question is how 
much of an increase. A thoughtful re- 
port, issued last winter by the Na- 
tional Planning Association and spon- 
sored by a number of responsible 
people, suggests $25,000. This figure 
is based on the condition that Con- 
protons! membership should be a 

ll-time job. It is based on the further 
fact that in any job—in labor organiza- 

‘tions or private business, where com- 
parable judgment, labor and education 
are required—the standard compensa- 
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A Square Deal for Congressmen 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


tion is higher than what a congress- 
man would retain from such a salary 
after his special congressman’s ex- 
penses are deducted. : 

Pensions are another essential con- 
dition of adequate compensation. The 
NPA report recommends that con- 
gressmen should receive, if they retire 
at 55 years or over, $1,000 a year 
for each year of Congressional serv- 
ice, up to a maximum of 
$10,000 per year. Certain 
safeguards are suggested, 
such as a provision to pre- 
vent -the receipt of some- 
thing more than this maxi- 
mum because of other gov- 
ernment salary or pension. 
The justice of thus provid- 
ing a pension rests on the 
propositions that a congress- 
man usually gives up vital 
middle years of his life and 
that his private business or profession 
is seriously interrupted by Congres- 
sional service. In short, if he has been 
in Congress six or eight years, a con- 
pee has little on which he can 
all back. A congressman—a distin- 
guished one—told me a few years ago 
that if he could be sure of $100 a 
month at home, he would retire. He 
said that his law practice was gone, 
and that he had no savings to start a 
new means of livelihood. The very 
great advantage of a pension weuld be 
the inducement it would give to elder- 
ly congressmen to call it a day and 
give younger blood a chance. The fact 
that most important House and Senate 
chairmen are past three score and ten 
is indicative of the tendency to stay 
on long after the normal age of retire- 
ment in other walks of life. ~ 


Pensions were voted a few years 
ago, and the action was then rescinded. 
The reason for the retreat was a silly 
wave of attacks. Political fear over- 
came a sound move for Congressional 
reform. Political fears are also the rea- 
son for recent backing and filling on 
this whole subject of compensation. 
The method of indirect action was tak- 
en in the measure recently passed to 
give House members $2,500 addition- 
al expense money. Mr. Truman tried 
to straighten things out by suggesting - 
a straight pay raise to $20,000. Then 
there was talk about a 15 per cent 
raise in conformity with the Little Steel 
formula. And so the matter stands. 














1 “I’ve won many a bottle of 
Canadian Club Whisky for 
prize marlin and sailfish taken 
off Mexico’s gorgeous Aca- 
pulco,” writes Otis J. Routsow 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
“But this year Acapulco pro- 
vided me with two new fishing 
thrills. First, night-spearing 
the flying needlefish—three feet 
of stiletto-pointed fury. Second 
high-spot—an hour’s battle with 
a ton-and-a-half manta ray... 


# 


2 “It was on our way out for smaller fry ng fishing thrills are by no means 
that I spied the manta, lazily flicking its 


lethal whiptail. I harpooned...it attacked, offers. There are the famed divers, plum- 


“There’s a pageant of bird and animal 
the only kind this Pacific paradise life... of warmth and color... to rival a 


South Seas set in Technicolor. And all, mind 
you, less than one day’s flying time from 
almost any airport in the States! 


murderously. I was mighty limp, and relieved, = meting 135 feet into a narrow gorge... there 
when it finally rolled over and slid from sight. _ are Riviera-like beaches. And— 


. ae difficulties don’t exist. Just say ‘Canadian, 
Club’ into your hotel phone, for instance. In jigtime—the 
whisky shortage permitting—you'll be served the whisky 
whose name means ‘unmistakable flavor’ in every tongue.” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet 

there is no other whisky in all the world that tastes like 
Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club all evening 
long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 





Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof i 
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